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FOREWORD 

The  flood  of  those  publications  in  which 
Physical  Education  in  some  form  or  other  is  the 
object  for  discussion  is  constantly  growing. 
When  personal  motives  for  writing  do  not  suffice, 
then  the  contribution  has  to  contain  either  some- 
thing really  new,  or  it  must  satisfy  a  demand  of 
at  least  a  certain  circle  of  readers. 

This  particular  contribution  cannot  be  classi- 
fied among  the  first-mentioned  type.  To  bring 
to-day  something  truly  new  is  difficult,  unless  it 
be  that  the  book  aimed  to  fathom  the  double 
purpose  of  Physical  Education,  that  of  physical 
and  psychical  development  into  its  last  depths, 
or  that  specific  parts  of  such  research,  through 
personal  study,  experience  new  definition. 

In  his  "Biology  of  Physical  Education"  the 
author  hopes  to  share  in  explaining  and  clarify- 
ing the  first-named  purpose.  In  certain  places 
this  contribution  is  supported  by  results  of  re- 
search. In  others,  however,  it  is  much  more  the 
residue  of  personal  experience  and  inner  convic- 
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tion.  Is  this  publication  then  still  justifiable? 
During  the  drive  of  the  "Bavarian  Tumerbund" 
for  the  further  development  of  youth  resorts, 
held  in  1926,  the  author  delivered  an  address 
"Adolescence  and  Physical  Education."  In  con- 
nection with  the  Sportscience  week  held  in  Davis 
in  1927  another  lecture  on  "The  Educational 
Values  of  Physical  Education";  and  finally  in 
November,  1927,  in  Karlsruhe,  a  lecture  on 
"The  Meaning  of  Physical  Education"  was  de- 
livered. These  three  lectures  were  each  quite 
different,  and  yet  had  an  inner  and  intimate 
relationship;  each  was  a  link  in  an  interlocked 
chain  of  thoughts.  At  each  one  of  these  gather- 
ings the  author  was  besought  by  the  promoters, 
as  well  as  the  hearers,  to  bring  these  lectures 
into  print.  I  refused  each  time,  since  the  single 
lecture  treated  only  of  one  phase  of  a  gross 
problem.  In  the  form  of  lectures  one  may  do 
this.  Yes,  it  is  hardly  avoidable.  The  readers, 
however,  who  can  follow  a  thought  in  various 
aspects,  demand  more.  They  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  problem.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  modestly  stated  that  this  treatise 
answers  the  manifoldly  expressed  requests.  By 
coordinating  these  three  lectures,  each  of  which 
might  easily  be  enlarged  upon,  in  the  best  pos- 
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sible  brevity,  these  requests  are  met  in  the  most 
economical  way.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  pub- 
lishing was  not  entered  into  without  hesitation. 
This  had  its  definite  reasons.  This  booklet  aims 
to  search  for  the  inner  or  deeper  meaning  of 
Physical  Education.  Any  author  who  deals  with 
this  topic  must,  if  he  purposes  to  be  honest,  of 
necessity  make  mention  of  the  falsely  conceived 
purpose  of  Physical  Education.  How  easy  it  is 
for  one  to  be  misunderstood  in  such  a  situation! 
If  one  dares,  for  example,  even  modestly,  to 
point  to  the  dangers  of  the  record  craze,  there 
rises  at  once  a  storm  of  indignation  on  the  part 
of  many.  If  one  dares  to  intimate  that  mankind 
differs  in  his  mental  and  physical  proclivities, 
that  not  all  experience  the  same  well-being  in  the 
same  form  of  physical  expression,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  "Body-soul"  experience  of  the 
individual  man  demands  a  specific  form  of  ex- 
pression, then  again  there  is  much  controversy. 
Yes,  if  one  dared  to  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  sex 
education  in  connection  with  Physical  Education, 
then  one  would  have  to  accept  a  pathetic  smile 
for  an  answer. 

These,  however,  are  contradictions  that  any 
author  who  travels  his  own  way  must  accept, 
when  his  written  word  portrays  his  conviction, 
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and  he  dares  to  stand  by  it.  Doubts  of  this  sort, 
in  printing  this,  were  soon  overcome.  There 
were  other  thoughts  more  weighty. 

When  in  a  brief  generalization  so  many  prob- 
lems come  to  the  surface,  they  must  appear  cini- 
matically,  one  quickly  replacing  another.  The 
danger,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
tailed statement  is  apt  to  be  misinterpreted.  This 
danger  one  has  to  face.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  critic  that  this  offering  is  aimed 
to  be  a  contribution  to  the  general  maxim.  It  is 
offered  to  the  people  for  the  leaders  of  youth, 
engaged  in  the  recreation  and  sport  movement, 
for  parents  and  for  Education.  Furthermore, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  expressions  per- 
taining to  viewpoints  of  life,  are  really  never 
right  nor  wrong.  They  are  values  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  which  he  either  accepts  or  condemns. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  cause 
as  many  people  as  possible  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  lofty  and  many-sided  meaning  of 
Physical  Education,  and  to  enthuse  and  encour- 
age all  to  a  joyful  realization  of  life  in  all  its 
fullness. 

Munich  EuGEN  Matthias. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
EDITION 

The  purpose  of  this  translation  is  to  bring  to 
teachers  in  America  a  brief,  yet  far-reaching 
statement  of  objectives,  needs  and  results  in 
physical  education  as  they  are  conceived  and 
practiced  in  another  country.  It  is  a  book  not 
intended  merely  for  the  teachers  in  the  imme- 
diate field  of  physical  education,  but  one  that 
teachers  in  general  might  well  become  familiar 
with,  in  order  to  dispel  the  prevailing  notion 
that  physical  education  is  merely  a  muscle  cult. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing men  in  the  field  of  physical  education  in 
Europe,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  careful  research  as  well  as 
keen  controversy,  and,  therefore,  of  more  than 
national  interest;  hence  this  translation. 

C.  L.  S. 


THE  DEEPER  MEANING  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Physical  Education  Still  a  Problem  To-day 

A  GLANCE  into  the  daily  press  of  whatever 
tendency,  which  devotes  whole  columns,  yes, 
even  pages,  to  sport,  must  convince  one  that 
^  gymnastics  and  sport  have  conquered  the  world 
by  storm.  Is  one  therefore  even  justified  in 
speaking  of  Physical  Education  as  a  problem? 

Only  the  uninformed  can  believe  that  this 
problem  has  been  finally  disposed  of.  He  who 
delves  deeper  knows  only  too  well  that  one  must 
to-day,  as  heretofore,  consider  it  a  problem. 
The  question  however  to-day  is  a  more  involved 
one,  since  the  units  have  shifted  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  have  changed  from  the  former 
years. 

The  question  formerly  was  simple ;  it  was  then 
merely  a  battle  for  existence  of  "Gymnastics  and 
Sport."  Somewhat  later  the  controversy  raged 
around  the  question  of  "Gymnastics  or  Sport." 

If  this  last  question  may  be  considered  solved  by 
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the  well  informed,  we  can  hardly  consider  the 
first  in  that  light.  It  would  be  a  gross  delusion 
to  conclude  from  the  increase  in  sporting  re- 
ports, or  the  extension  in  number  of  athletic 
meets  and  gymnastic  festivals,  that  sport  and 
gymnastics,  or  still  more,  that  physical  educa- 
tion in  its  deeper  meaning,  had  become  common 
public  property.  In  reality  it  is  even  to-day  a 
small  percentage  of  a  total  people  that  engages 
in  bodily  exercise  regularly.  In  this  direction 
there  is  much  waste  land  to  be  cultivated.  This 
task  alone,  the  stirring  into  action  of  the  broad 
masses,  contains  many  difficulties. 

Since  genuine  physical  education  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  the  whole  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
the  moral  man  of  free  will,  it  will,  unfortunately, 
always  remain  thus,  that  niunerically  all  people 
will  never  be  drawn  into  this  circle.  Always 
will  there  be  those  who  prefer  the  humdrum  life 
to  a  conscious  realization  or  to  an  energetic  tack- 
ling of  the  naturally  inert  earthy  self.  Whether 
such  people,  or  even  a  portion  of  them,  may 
through  word  or  example  become  enlightened 
and  moved  to  deeds,  we  cannot  judge.  It  is  left 
for  us  to  hope,  however,  that  the  percentage  of 
this  non-participating  type  may  be  as  small  as 
possible. 
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The  numerical  interest  of  an  entire  people  in 
physical  education  is  influenced,  however,  by 
great  social  and  industrial  obstacles.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  worldly  goods  of  life  is  to-day  so 
bitter,  that  there  is  left  neither  desire  nor  time 
and  opportunity  for  bodily  care.  It  cannot  be 
the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  aid  in  solving  this, 
perhaps  the  most  decisive  question  of  all.  The 
industrialist,  as  well  as  the  social  scientist,  would 
deny  us  the  right  to  enter  that  controversy. 

In  addition  to  these  questions,  there  are  yet 
'  others,  while  not  as  important,  that  need  be 
solved.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  voices  raised 
of  those  who  remonstrate  against  the  excess  of 
sport  at  meets  and  in  the  press?  Representa- 
tives of  ethics  and  science  fear  that  the  one-sided 
muscle  and  record  cult  stifles  all  inner  and 
deeper  intellectual  desires  of  man.  To  this 
group  rally  the  representatives  of  industry  and 
commerce  who  hold,  that  sport  is  too  strong  a 
diverting  power,  resulting  in  a  lessened  profes- 
sional efficiency. 

It  would  be  blindness  to  ignore  these  voices  as 
untimely,  for  they,  after  all,  are  the  voices 
mostly  of  well-meaning,  public-spirited  leaders 
of  people.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  as  sincere 
friends  and  advocates  of  physical  education,  to 
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study  the  possible  connection,  and  serve  in  both 
directions  toward  clarification  and  sanity. 

Finally  there  remains  the  question  to  what  ex- 
tent body  culture  may  be  recognized  as  culture 
of  the  total  personality.  Out  of  this  there  arise 
the  questions  which  gather  their  answers  from 
the  philosophy  of  life  of  each  individual.  In 
this  realm  there  can  be  no  controversy.  The  at- 
titude taken  must  remain  a  personal  one.  The 
human  freedom  to  will,  as  the  highest  treasure  of 
mankind,  casts  in  this  question  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

If  in  the  following  the  author,  nevertheless, 
expresses  himself,  it  must  be  recognized  as  in  a 
sense  of  his  personal  position. 

Since  this  contribution  is  directed  mainly  to 
Youth  and  its  leaders,  it  must  not  avoid  this  is- 
sue. Youth  desires  a  confession  from  his  elders; 
he  demands  from  them  a  clear  stand.  That  is  a 
just  prerogative  of  Youth.  Based  upon  this  de- 
clared stand  it  is  willing  and  desirous  of  decid- 
ing for  or  against  it.  In  this  sense  then  be  the 
consideration  of  these  questions  conceived. 
They  are  not  an  attack,  cannot  be,  since  the 
question  of  life's  philosophy  is  a  matter  for 
decision  of  each  individual. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  dissertation.    All 
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readers,  including  those  who  have  solved  and 
found  affirmation  to  these  questions  otherwise, 
should,  while  reading  this,  remind  themselves  of 
the  stated  premises, 

Basic  Principles 

He  who  is  conversant  with  the  literature  in  the 
field  of  Physical  Education  knows  of  the  vary- 
ing opinions  and  theories.  Between  the  concept 
which  conceives  Physical  Education  only  as  an 
anatomically  functioning  muscle  exercise,  and 
,the  concept  that  considers  Physical  Education 
only  as  a  medium  of  expression,  there  are  all 
possible  and  endless  derivations.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  is  entirely  right,  nor  entirely  wrong. 
Right  is  the  first  concept  insofar  as  we  recognize 
that  good  bodily  exercises  must  be  within  the 
scope  of  the  laws  that  govern  body  movements; 
correct  is  also  the  second  concept,  since  genuine 
bodily  activities  must  cause  to  stir  experiences  of 
the  soul  of  man.  False,  however,  are  both  con- 
cepts when  the  claims  are  based  on  inconsid- 
erate one-sidedness.  Does  not  Plato  point  the 
way  when  he  says:  "One  must  not  train  one 
without  the  other;  instead,  both  should  be  driven 
alike,  like  a  pair  of  horses  hitched  to  a  shaft." 
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When  we  then,  in  the  following  lay  down  the 
meaning  of  Physical  Education,  we  must  search 
for  the  physical  sense  as  well  as  for  the  mental. 
In  order  to  get  to  a  clear  vision,  it  would  seem 
well  if  we  first  constructively  consider  Physical 
Education  as  it  affects  the  body,  and  then  con- 
sider the  affects  as  they  manifest  themselves 
upon  the  soul  experiences  of  man.  From  these 
analyses  then  will  appear  as  a  consequence  the 
synthesis. 


II 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Body-Sense  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  is  movement;  body  move- 
ment is  first  of  all  work  of  muscle.  In  the 
working  muscle  there  is  found  a  more  active  and 
increased  blood  supply.  Yes,  latest  research, 
even,  seems  to  point  to  an  increase  in  the  active 
tissues  of  capillaries,  those  last  and  final 
branches  of  the  circulatory  system,  over  and 
above  those  in  the  inactive  body  tissues.  This 
naturally  takes  place  in  the  active  muscles.  The 
increased  blood  supply  in  the  active  muscle  has 
a  double  cause:  First,  a  more  vivid  blood  stream, 
and  likely  also  a  wider  branched,  closer  meshed 
system  of  capillaries.  The  richer  blood  supply 
of  the  active  muscle  as  against  the  inactive  one 
is  the  source  of  increased  strength.  The  manner 
of  strengthening  differs  with  the  kind  of  activity 
involved.  As  we  know,  muscle  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  perform  either  strength,  that  is  resist- 
ance, and  endurance  or  swinging  feats.     Every 
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one  of  these  differing  stimuli  demands  a  differ- 
ent peculiar  adaptation  and  inversion  of  the 
muscle.  The  question  of  system  for  this  reason 
alone  is  not  without  import. 

The  muscle  however,  can  move  the  body  only 
through  the  aid  of  the  underlying  bony  levers. 
The  transmission  from  muscle  to  bone  is  ac- 
complished by  the  tendons,  which  grasp  on  to 
the  bone,  almost  as  the  fingers  of  a  hand  when 
it  lifts  an  object.  The  heavier  the  object,  the 
more  forcefully  must  the  fingers  close  and  grasp. 
Like  this  it  is  with  the  tendons.  According  to 
the  extent  of  the  muscle  pull  does  the  tendon 
transmit  to  the  underlying  bone  a  lesser  or  a 
greater  action.  These  from  muscle  and  tendon 
to  bone  exerted  "Pull-Pressure  effects"  consti- 
tute a  development  stimulus  on  the  bone.  This 
stimulus  makes  itself  felt  in  two  directions:  On 
the  one  hand  it  constitutes  a  growth  of  bone  in 
bulk  and  size,  and  on  the  other  it  is  made  pos- 
sible to  cause  change  of  the  inner  structure,  loca- 
tion and  number  of  bone  fibers,  in  order  to  meet 
the  varied  demands  of  power  exertion.  Of  great 
importance  is  the  fact,  that  there  exist  in  this 
connection  specific  laws  of  stimuli  effects.  It 
has  been  shown  that  amount  as  well  as  duration 
of  muscle  function  are  of  decided  significance. 
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Finally,  may  it  be  pointed  out,  that  the  con- 
struction of  muscles  exerts  a  great  influence  upon 
the  relative  position  of  the  bones. 

The  body  carriage  of  man  is  determined  by 
position,  shape  and  structure  of  the  skeleton, 
particularly  of  the  spine  and  thorax.  These 
again,  as  also  the  relative  position  of  the  joints 
of  extremities  to  the  trunk  and  its  parts,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  strength  and  condition  of  body 
extensors  and  contractors.  If  one  of  these  two 
groups,  for  example,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
contractors,  are  overdeveloped,  then  the  corre- 
sponding extensors  are  overstretched.  The  limb 
or  the  back  is  then  thrown  into  a  one-sided  and 
prolonged  condition  of  contraction.  One  should 
visualize,  for  example,  the  decided  eff'ect  of  the 
pectoral  muscles  as  against  the  backward-pulling 
shoulder-blade  muscles.  If  the  pectoral  muscles 
are  over-developed,  then  the  shoulders  are  pulled 
forward,  and  the  blades  stand  off  wing-like. 

The  more  powerful  muscles  and  tendons  exert 
then,  because  of  greater  inner  tension-power 
[tonus],  a  greater  pull. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  possible,  that  through  one-sided  extrava- 
gant stretching  exercises  of  muscle  and  tendon, 
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the  inner  tension  power  may  be  lessened,  and 
muscles  and  tendons  overstretched. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  reasoned,  that 
we  in  Physical  Education  have  a  medium  at  hand 
to  offset  both  the  inner  structure  of  bones,  as  well 
as  their  relative  positions,  and  finally  the  body 
form  and  carriage  as  a  whole. 

The  selection  of  tlie  type  of  exercise  is  of  de- 
ciding importance  in  this  respect.  This  view- 
point was  at  one  time  possibly  too  one-sidedly 
and  strongly  pronounced  in  the  building  up  of 
the  Nordic  systems.  In  the  creating  of  certain 
newer  and  more  modem  systems,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  viewpoint  is  mostly  given  little  con- 
sideration. 

The  previously  mentioned  increase  in  blood 
supply,  which  occurs  in  the  active  muscle,  is  ef- 
fective through  the  metabolic  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  active  muscle.  The  study  of  these 
changes  belongs  to  the  most  stimulating  prob- 
lems of  human  body  science,  for  it  leads  to  the 
basic  problems  of  organic  life  itself.  It  leads  us 
to  those  secretive  questions  of  the  origin  of  life, 
to  vitality  and  the  nature  of  the  chemical  and 
dynamic  changes  of  this  vitality;  how  it  may 
change  itself  from  the  dormant  slumbering  state 
into  the  live,  active  state.     Until  recently  this 
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phenomenon  was  known  but  hazily.  To-day, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  research  of  German  and 
English  scientists,  we  are  fairly  enlightened.  At 
this  point  we  cannot  dwell  upon  these  findings. 
Suffice  it  to  merely  indicate  the  results  as  they 
affect  bodily  development. 

First,  our  attention  should  be  centered  upon 
the  important  fact  that  metabolism,  when  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  its  natural  process,  is  a  rhythmic 
performance.  For  the  methods  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation this  is  significant.  The  entire  process  only 
then  functions  most  naturally,  when  rest  and 
work,  that  is,  contraction  and  relaxation,  follow 
each  other  in  regular,  briefly  interrupted  rhythm. 
The  clearer  these  opposites.  Relaxation  and 
Contraction,  are  worked  out  and  duly  valued, 
the  more  stimulated  and  complete  will  be  the 
process  of  metabolism.  It  is  evident  that  na- 
ture with  its  endless  adaptability  is  equipped  for 
any  kind  of  task,  consequently  also  for  the  static 
muscle  work,  and  such,  where  the  period  of  rest 
is  too  brief.  In  this  emergency  the  body  needs 
means  for  equalization  by  inserting  longer  pe- 
riods of  rest,  so  that  no  evil  consequences  may 
result  from  the  performance  of  a  specific  exer- 
cise. 

From  these  statements  again  there  accrue  defi- 
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nite  hints  in  evaluating  systems  and  types  of 
exercises.  These  increased  metabolistic  processes 
in  the  working  muscle  presuppose  an  increased 
activity.  The  used  substances  must  be  renewed, 
and  the  resulting  cinders  removed  from  the  body. 
The  chemical  processes  demand  an  increase  of 
oxygen,  and  an  increased  elimination  of  carbon. 
Increased  intake  of  oxygen  and  increased  elimi- 
nation result  first  of  all  through  outside  breath- 
ing, whereas  the  intake  and  the  output  of  these 
gases  is  served  from  and  to  the  active  tissues  by 
the  blood  circulation,  which  at  the  same  time  is  a 
factor  in  the  metabolistic  change. 

These  statements  show  that  through  muscular 
activity  all  metabolistic  functions,  also  excretion, 
as  circulation  and  breathing,  are  sympathetically 
affected.  The  extent  of  stimulus  depends  upon 
the  extent  of  work  rendered.  A  limited  muscu- 
lar effort  exerts  only  a  small,  barely  recordable 
influence,  whereas  gross  and  rapidly  repeated 
general  exercises  challenge  all  of  these  organs 
to  the  utmost  capacity. 

Naturally  these  viewpoints,  which  we  may  la- 
bel "the  laws  of  dosing"  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
the  choice  of  systems.  Age,  sex,  and  achieve- 
ment types  on  the  one  hand,  and  achievement 
extent  on  the  other,  must  be  brought  into  balance. 
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There  remains  now  to  be  considered  to  com- 
plete this  presentation,  the  nervous  system.  Just 
as  water  and  fuel  create  steam,  the  forward- 
driving  power  in  a  steamboat,  so  serves  the 
chemical  process  in  the  human  body  in  creating 
the  energy  for  life.  These  powers  in  themselves 
do  not  suffice.  On  the  high  watch  of  the  com- 
manding bridge  stands  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
who  determines  the  speed  of  travel,  and  the  time 
for  starting  and  stopping.  Were  the  ship  left 
merely  at  the  mercy  of  a  blind  forward-driving 
power,  it  would  sooner  or  later  destroy  itself. 

Exactly  the  same  repeats  itself  in  the  living, 
moving  body.  Think  if  you  will  of  a  walk 
through  a  large  city.  Daily,  hourly,  even  every 
minute  would  a  man  be  exposed  to  the  destroy- 
ing dangers,  were  there  not  also  available  for 
him  a  captain  who  directed,  led  and  watched  all 
of  his  movements. 

In  connection  with  muscular  work  one  usually 
speaks  only  of  the  motor  nerves,  sometimes  also 
of  the  sensory  nerves.  The  true  to  life  illustra- 
tion of  the  captain  teaches  us,  however,  that  the 
direction  of  the  moving  body  is  not  such  a  simple 
one.  We  were  formerly  inclined  to  divide  move- 
ments into  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements, 
according  to  the  extent  the  nervous  system  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  act.  We  know  to-day  that  a  so- 
called  purely  voluntary  movement  does  not  exist. 
There  are  always  in  every  voluntary,  that  is, 
consciously  brought  about  change  in  the  large 
brain,  a  number  of  so-called  static  and  kinetic 
reflex  accompaniments.  These  are  commuted  in 
the  deeper  located  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system. 

This  directing  takes  place  in  part  like  in  a 
closed  circle.  The  muscle  is  only  one  part,  the 
so-called  result  organ,  which  receives  its  com- 
mands from  the  organ  of  command,  that  is,  from 
centers  of  the  nei'vous  system.  This  organ  again 
receives  its  minutest  information  concerning  the 
prevailing  position  of  the  body,  the  muscle,  ten- 
don and  also  skin  tension,  through  a  number  of 
sensory  stimuli  emanating  from  the  sense  organs. 
But  more  than  that,  information  also  concerning 
the  possible  obstacles  to  the  desired  movement, 
such  as  distance  in  space,  change  of  direction, 
and  the  signals  that  enter  through  the  sound  or- 
gan and  warn  of  approaching  dangers  (auto), 
etc.,  are  gathered  in  by  that  commanding  organ. 
In  the  central  nervous  system  these  messages  are 
assembled  into  one  collected  impression  and 
become  conscious. 

Accordingly  the  brain  sends  its  orders  to  all 
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motor  nerve  cells  that  are  involved  in  the  move- 
ment from  where  the  impulse  is  transmitted  to 
the  muscles.  These  commands  must  be  well  de- 
fined. Not  only  must  each  single  one  of  the 
many  simultaneously  operating  muscles  receive 
special  impulses,  but  each  individual  and  special 
impulse  must  be  gauged  as  to  strength,  moment 
of  attack,  and  duration  of  participation.  In  this 
not  only  the  actually  moving  muscles  are  en- 
gaged. In  even  and  carefully  arranged  order 
the  antagonistic  muscles  must  function,  just  as 
the  chain  on  the  rudder  is  brought  into  a  power 
checking  counter  tension.  Thus  the  circle  be- 
comes closed.  From  the  outside  come  the  re- 
ports. In  the  central  organ  they  are  ordered  and 
made  conscious.  From  here  the  commands  for 
action  go  again  to  the  outside  and  cause  the 
willed  movement.  The  comparison  of  the  ship 
captain,  who  collects  and  arranges  all  his  obser- 
vations, and  accordingly  sends  out  his  orders,  is 
really  true  to  life.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
know  to-day  that  even  voluntary  actions  have  a 
number  of  the  described  accompanying  reflex 
actions,  there  result,  linked  with  the  major  func- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system  the  most  mani- 
fold differences  and  transitions.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  highly  developed  exercise  of  a  bold 
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horizontal  bar  performer  or  the  lightning-like 
blows,  parries  and  movements  of  attack  of  a 
fencer.  The  conscious  stimuli  leads  emanating 
from  the  brain  must  be  in  watchful  activity  every 
fraction  of  a  second.  How  differently  arranged 
are  the  movement  impulses  in  a  well-trained 
oarsman  who  glides  along  the  smooth  water  sur- 
face. To  the  minutest  detail  must  the  stroke 
movement  be  familiar  and  controlled  so  that 
the  execution  becomes  automatic.  The  attention 
is  centered  merely  on  direction,  upon  extent  of 
power,  and  stroke  tempo.  Whosoever  thinks 
this  through,  must  become  conscious  that  all 
imaginable  transitions,  conceivable  by  the  brain, 
become  possible. 

Again  these  last  considerations  teach  us  how 
endlessly  manifold,  and  also  how  varied  in  value 
the  different  forms  of  activity  may  prove  to  the 
human  body. 

Finally  does  this  brief  generalization  of  the 
"Body-sense  of  Physical  Education"  show  us, 
that  every  organ  of  the  human  body  is  somehow 
or  other,  and  to  some  extent,  involved?  The  ef- 
fect varies  from  form  to  form.  Here  the  main 
value  is  local  upon  muscle  and  skeleton.  There 
is  the  organic  effect  upon  circulation  and  respira- 
tion,   and    then    again   upon    metabolism,    and. 
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finally,  the  stimulating  effect  upon  the  entire 
nervous  system.  In  combining  the  results  of 
these  impulses,  every  conceivable  progression  is 
possible.  It  requires  the  intelligent  understand- 
ing and  the  trained  eye  of  a  keen  observer  to  de- 
tect and  evaluate  in  every  form  of  exercise  the 
multiplicity  of  these  effects  in  their  individual 
extent,  as  well  as  in  their  combined  force. 

The  Psychical  Meaning  of  Physical  Education 

It  was  not  without  intent  that  we  turned  our 
special  attention  to  the  portrayal  of  the  body- 
sense  in  Physical  Education,  for  one  reads  of 
expressions  that  aim  to  point  out,  that  such  pre- 
caution was  needless  in  trying  to  find  a  suitable 
exercise  system  for  all  people,  that  a  system 
need  only  be  psychically  experienced  in  order  to 
be  also  without  further  ado  organically  correct. 
However,  this  conception  in  its  one-sidedness  is 
not  only  wrong,  it  is  false. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  this  the  advocates  of 
psychically  evaluated  systems  are  correct,  we 
must  not  be  content  in  considering  only  the 
physical  relationships. 

"To  be  merely  anatomistic  when  face  to  face 
with  the  living,  it  seems,  is  to  be  respectless," 
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says  Spranger,  a  sentence  that  we  endorse  with- 
out reservation.  To  carry  on  bodily  exercises 
without  experiencing  the  stirring  of  one's  soul 
is  really  quite  impossible.  To  a  certain  extent 
man  is  a  "body  or  physical  soul"  in  which  soul- 
ful experiences  and  physical  achievements  flow 
one  into  the  other.  Only  the  kind  of  experiences 
diflfer  according  to  the  kind  of  exercise,  and  the 
sort  of  man.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  significance 
to  point  out  that,  for  example,  the  feeling  of  joy 
may  result  in  the  same  physiological  reactions  in 
the  body  as  will  exercises:  The  blood  vessels  in 
muscle  and  skin  extend,  the  blood  supply  stored 
in  trunk  organs  is  led  to  the  surface.  In  feelings 
of  displeasure  the  opposite  is  the  case:  The  blood 
vessels  contract,  and  the  blood  supply  is  driven 
inward  and  there  is  checked. 

From  these  facts  it  may  easily  be  gathered  that 
exercises  accompanied  by  feelings  of  joy  result 
in  the  best  possible  physiological  reactions. 
Activities,  however,  that  are  not  to  the  individ- 
ual's taste  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  serve  to  interfere  with  the  physical  results. 
From  this  stated  relationship  we  may  conclude 
why  physical  education,  yes,  bodily  movement  in 
general,  is  capable  of  awakening  feelings  of  joy 
and  satisfaction.     The  blood  laden  trunk  blood 
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reservoirs  are  relieved,  the  blood  flows  freely  to 
the  extremities,  circulates  more  vividly,  and  is 
capable  of  even  stimulating  the  brain  centers. 
It  is  practically  true  that  when  the  body  is  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  exercise  a  joyful  note 
finds  place  in  our  feelings. 

Finally  we  must  remember  that  bodily  exer- 
cises are  capable  of  diverting  man  from  his  daily 
labor,  from  worries  and  cares  which  office  and 
business  bring.  The  more  this  is  the  case,  the 
more  favorable  and  extensive  is  the  psychic,  the 
soul  eff"ect. 

Also  of  importance  is  the  fact,  that  those  types 
of  exercises  that  necessitate  the  participation  of 
all  sense  organs,  such  as  playing  with  a  ball,  or 
activities  in  or  on  the  water,  the  climbing  of 
mountain  peaks,  the  sliding  down  the  snowy  pre- 
cipice, the  diverting  of  attack  that  an  opponent, 
thanks  to  his  various  methods  in  play,  can  bring 
to  bear,  thus  diverting  and  releasing  from  the 
daily  grind,  are  the  most  likely  ones  to  com- 
pletely accomplish  this. 

How  the  individual  man  experiences  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  physical  activities  psychically  can 
hardly  be  described,  since,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  the  experiencing  differs  from  man  to 
man.    These  purely  psychical  experience  forms 
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will  never  be  fully  and  accurately  explained, 
neither  physiologically  nor  psychologically.  In- 
stinctively every  man  seeks  for  those  forms,  the 
participation  in  which  nets  him  the  best  diver- 
sion, the  greatest  pleasure,  joy,  and  finally  inner 
satisfaction.  The  psychic  element  comes  into 
play  so  varyingly  because  the  physical  or  bodily 
soul  varies  so.  In  one  man  a  certain  type  of 
exercise  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  of  joys,  and 
fullest  satisfaction,  whereas  it  may  result  in 
utter  disgust  in  the  other.  Thus  there  are  those 
who  gain  from  the  bold  circles  around  the  hori- 
zontal bar  the  keenest  thrill  and  total  satisfac- 
tion, whereas  others  shudder  at  the  mere  thought 
of  it.  Again  there  are  those  who  experience 
their  greatest  joy  and  feelings  of  complete  satis- 
faction in  the  rhythm  of  dance,  whereas  others 
remain  always  strangers  to  this  experience. 

Others  again  find  their  greatest  soul  experi- 
ences in  battle  with  man  or  with  wind  and  wave, 
on  the  steep  snowy  precipice  or  on  the  heaven- 
ward mountain  peaks.  These  facts  must  be  laid 
down  here  very  definitely,  for  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion when  proponents  of  certain  systems  claim 
that  the  psychic  experience  is  purest  only  in  the 
swinging,  the  rhythmic  systems.  There  are  peo- 
ple with  whom  that  is  true.    They  should,  yes, 
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must,  in  this  case  perform  rhythmically.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  deny  them  or  belittle  their  par- 
ticular taste  for  physical  and  psychical  experi- 
ence and  expression. 

Then  there  are  ever  so  many  people  who  find 
their  greatest  satisfaction  in  outwardly  directed 
experiences,  the  surmounting  of  obstacles,  in 
the  depths  of  a  winter's  snow,  the  jagged  moun- 
tain peaks,  the  high  wave,  or  the  conquering  of 
an  approaching  opponent  in  a  game. 

Later  on  we  will  have  to  bring  up  the  question, 
whether  after  all  in  every  case  these  body-soul 
experiences  are  the  last  form  of  psychic  experi- 
ences. For  the  present  may  this  be  set  down  as  a 
fact,  that  physical  activities  only  then  reach  their 
highest  body-sense,  when  the  psychic  experience 
is  directed  toward  a  joy-awakening,  humanly 
satisfying,  yes,  soul-liberating  goal.  The  form 
in  which  this  experience  is  found  differs  from 
man  to  man.  After  this  review  we  are  enabled 
to  grasp  the  physical  as  well  as  the  psychic  sense 
of  physical  education,  and  surmise  the  endless 
possibilities  in  which  they  may  manifest  them- 
selves. 


Ill 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ADAPTATION 

Achievement  Stimulus  and  Development  Need 

The  question  is  yet  to  be  proven  whether  all 
of  these  influences  are  needful  to  man.  In  other 
words,  do  they  serve  the  inner  physical  and  men- 
tal development  craving  of  every  man?  The 
question  seems  needless,  and  yet  it  necessitates 
mentioning,  for  it  makes  it  possible  to  call  atten- 
tion to  new,  unmentioned  problems  in  Physical 
Education. 

So  often  man  is  compared  with  a  machine.  We 
already  have  drawn  for  our  use  on  such  a  com- 
parison. Let  us  remain  with  it  for  the  moment. 
When  the  machine  is  active,  all  its  parts  wear  off, 
to  such  an  extent  even,  that  by  and  by  they  be- 
come useless,  and  finally  must  be  renewed. 

When  the  living  organism  is  active  there  is 

also  a  wearing  off*.     This  wearing  off*  is  mostly, 

however,   the   natural   increase    in   metabolistic 

change,  which,  as  we  explained  elsewhere,  stands 

22 
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in  the  service  of  maintaining  life.  For  the  life 
active  organs  this  demand  for  achievement  con* 
stitutes  a  stimulus  to  greater  activity.  Through 
practice  the  organ  can  adapt  itself  to  this  in- 
creased demand.  We  speak  of  an  achievement 
increase.  In  the  long  run  the  organ  is  capable 
of  meeting  this  increased  demand  only  when  it 
can  change  itself,  adapt  itself  to  the  task.  This 
can  occur  in  different  ways.  In  the  adult  this 
change  is  mostly  an  inner  one  in  which  the  organs 
work  more  economically  and  more  powerfully, 
and  thus  are  enabled  to  perform  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  same  time  measure.  Accompanying 
this  are  certain  organic  changes  of  the  involved 
organic  tissues.  These  organic  changes,  particu- 
larly in  the  still  growing  man,  can  manifest 
themselves  diametrically  different  from  the  ma- 
chine, namely,  in  an  increase  of  cells,  that  is, 
growth  of  the  organ.  Out  of  this  originates  the 
organic  adaptation.  This  adaptation  in  case  of 
continued  increased  achievement,  is  both  effect 
and  cause.  When  both  flow  in  lawful  order  par- 
allel and  into  one  another,  then  there  results  a 
permanent  adjustment  and  adaptation  to  the 
increased  achievement,  generally  called  func- 
tional adaptation.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the 
possibilities  of  this  achievement  adaptation  have 
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their  limitations.  These  boundaries  are  staked 
by  the  inner  physically  and  mentally  inherited 
tendencies  which  have  set  definite  extreme  limits, 
such  as  body  height,  organic  power  of  muscle,  of 
heart,  etc.,  which  may  not  be  overstepped  with- 
out harm.  Thus  there  are,  for  example,  people 
who  are  fitted  for  strength,  others  for  speed,  and 
again  others  for  endurance  achievements,  and 
who  accordingly  may  adjust  and  adapt  them- 
selves functionally  within  their  form  of  activity 
to  the  highest  possible  achievement  limits. 
Should  the  speed  type  attempt  to  adapt  itself  to 
a  record  strength  achievement,  say  in  weight 
lifting  or  wrestling,  it  would  not  only  fail  in 
achieving  an  outward  result,  but  more  than  likely 
would,  through  this  one-sided  and  to  his  nature 
ill-fitted  type  of  exercise,  suff*er  physical  harm; 
to  say  the  least  no  possible  benefit  would  be  de- 
rived. From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the 
inherent  mental  and  physical  tendencies  in  man, 
and  the  chosen  type  of  physical  activity  in  physi- 
cal education  must  be  fitted  to  each  other  if  the 
most  favorable  result  is  to  be  gained.  These  dec- 
larations lead  us  to  recognize  that  for  adult  man 
it  is  not  the  question  of  a  system.  This  can, 
yes,  must,  according  to  physical  and  psychical 
achievement  tendencies,  vary.     Further  on  we 
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will  treat  of  this  thought  again.  This  attitude  of 
mind  alone  assures  us  somewhat  of  the  necessary 
inner  freedom  for  the  reciprocal  expression  of 
opinion. 

A  second  limitation  is  set  by  periodic  growth. 
Every  human  passes  in  the  process  of  being  from 
the  fertilized  egg  to  the  new-born  child,  from 
the  child  to  the  adult,  from  the  adult  to  old  age, 
and  from  that  to  death  through  physically  and 
mentally  quite  definite  development  rhythms.  To 
become — to  be — to  perish,  that  was  the  motive 
which  the  great  painter  and  son  of  the  mountains, 
Legantini,  selected  for  his  masterpiece.  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  in  their  great  con- 
trasts. To  become,  to  be,  and  perish,  all  crea- 
tures, that  the  son  of  the  mountains  could  see 
daily,  and  observe,  how  those  silent  people  of 
the  mountains  experienced  in  themselves  and  in 
fullest  measure  this  eternally  repeated  motive, 
in  joy  as  well  as  sorrow.  Yesterday,  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  yes,  as  long  as  the  earth  exists,  this 
is  the  song  and  also  the  lamentation  that  quivers 
through  the  world  of  the  living.  How  true  this 
last,  and  yet  how  often  forgotten. 

Every  one  of  these  life  periods  has  its  own 
characteristics,  physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
This  joining  to  a  unity,  this  structural  picture 
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changes  in  man  every  ten  years,  at  certain  pe- 
riods, particularly  during  youth,  every  year. 
This  change  is  in  many  respects  so  pronounced, 
that  we  may  say,  that  we  are  different  people 
to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after. 

There  are  those  periods  in  life  in  which  the 
physical  development  shows  marked  changes, 
again  others  in  which  the  mental  capacity  suffers 
conscious  and  characteristic  changes.  Here  it  is 
of  great  significance  what  sort  of  stimuli  effects 
are  influencing  man.  The  periods  of  inner  de- 
velopment lend  themselves  particularly  to  influ- 
ences by  outer  stimuli.  The  biologist  speaks  of 
this  as  the  "sensory  period."  This  we  may  illus- 
trate by  an  example  of  the  vegetable  kingdom: 
Of  the  so-called  Chinese  Primrose  {Primula 
Seneusis)^  there  are  two  kinds,  a  white  and  a 
red  blooming  one.  If  the  white  variety  is  taken 
at  a  certain  definite  budding  stage  and  also  at  a 
quite  definite  development  age  to  a  moist,  some- 
what shady  place  of  a  warmth  of  about  from  30 
to  33  degrees,  then  it  will  produce  red  blossoms. 
If  the  same  plant  later  is  returned  to  its  normal 
temperature,  its  normal  light,  and  normal  degree 
of  moisture,  then  there  will  only  be  a  few  buds, 
namely  those  that  were  previously  and  at  a  cer- 
tain development  age  exposed  to  these  changes. 
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that  continue  to  bear  red  blossoms.  The  younger 
buds  will,  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
bloom  in  white. 

This  illustration  is  instructive.  The  new  stim- 
ulus must  come  at  a  definite  development  period. 
The  extent  of  the  stimulus  must  be  exact ;  correct 
moisture,  light  and  degree  of  heat  must  be  fur- 
nished. Is  one  of  these  conditions  too  small  or 
too  great,  then  the  desired  result  will  not  ma- 
terialize. The  same  is  the  case  if  this  stimulus 
occurs  at  too  early  or  too  late  a  budding  stage. 
We  gather  from  this  how  form  of  stimulus,  size  of 
stimulus,  and  development  age  must  be  fitted  to 
each  other,  if  the  expected  results  are  to  accrue. 

We  speak  of  a  development  direction.  In  man 
this  manfests  itself  from  within  outward;  it  re- 
sults from  the  development  status  of  his  body 
organs,  and  his  mentally-psychic  abilities.  Real 
education,  be  it  physical  or  mental,  must  aim  to 
adapt  itself  to  these  development  periods.  Only 
then,  when  this  is  done  can  the  most  favorable 
results  be  achieved.  This  demand  also  concerns 
physical  education.  Our  dissertations  have 
taught  us  how  varied  the  selection  may  be,  phys- 
ically as  well  as  mentally,  and  how  the  results 
correspond.  Only  then,  when  the  selection  cor- 
responds to  the  development  need,  may  the  best 
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influence  be  attained,  only  then  is  physical  edu- 
cation capable  of  fulfilling  its  deeper  meaning. 

In  the  following  it  must  be  our  problem  to 
search  for  this  meaning  of  Physical  Education. 

This  problem  also  must  consider  not  only  the 
physical,  but  also  the  mental  aspects.  It  must 
aim  to  uncover  all  sorts  of  influences.  We  em- 
phasize again  that  this,  our  contribution,  in  its 
brevity  cannot  be  an  exhaustive  one.  It  can  only 
point  to  problems  that  result  from  these  associ- 
ated ideas.  In  doing  this  it  will  lift  out  those 
single  ideas,  that  seem  to  tend  more  than  others 
to  aid  the  solution.  This  will  be  done  first  of  all 
to  those  particular  phases  which,  according  to 
our  judgment,  are  the  most  controversial,  or 
otherwise  important,  or  such  as  we  personally 
hold  as  being  valuable  and  significant.  He  who 
is  systematically  engaged  in  this  field  will  criti- 
cize this.  Again  we  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
critical  examination.  It  aims  to  serve  the  pul- 
sating life.  Therefore  are  those  questions,  that 
confront  us  again  and  again  when  in  conversation 
with  young  people,  particularly  stressed. 

Physical  and  Mental  Development  Rhythms 

In  order  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clear 
vision  of  the  changeable  development  rhythms 
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there  is  furnished  in  the  accompanying  chart  the 
growth  of  man  in  height  and  weight.  Curve  A 
shows  the  average  increase  in  height  of  the  indi- 
vidual years.     These  results  have  been  gained 

Medium  Annual  Increase;  i  cm. 6,2  -,  pern. 6 
kg. 2.7;     k<j  2,5 

Actual   Increases    of 

Height  aajo    Weight 
Imdices  accoki:>ing   to  L»vi 


Age    I 


10     tt      12     13     14     15      16    17     te 


and  have  been  figured  from  many  individual 
measurements.  In  equal  manner  does  Curve  B 
portray  the  corresponding  gain  in  weight.  Both 
sexes,  as  the  chart  shows,  are  given  separately. 
How  changeable  is  even  this  purely  outer  devel- 
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opment.  Upon  closer  examination  we  discern, 
however,  three  quite  distinct  divisions.  The  first 
six  years  are  marked  by  a  conspicuous  growth  in 
height.  The  increase  in  weight  is  at  first  also 
great,  but  later  falls  back.  This  period  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  but  slower  growth.  With 
girls  this  appearance  lasts  till  about  the  11th  or 
12th  years.  With  boys  till  the  12th  or  13th 
year.  This  development  is  followed  by  one  that 
manifests  itself  in  marked  increase  in  growth, 
lasting  with  girls  till  about  the  16th  year,  with 
boys  till  about  the  17th  or  18th  year.  A  glance 
at  the  curve  shows  that  the  marked  increases  in 
weight  follow  those  in  height.  Had  we  also 
graphed  the  chest  circumference  we  would  find 
a  still  clearer  counter  play,  since  the  relative 
chest  circumferences,  that  is,  the  relation  between 
body  size  and  chest  circumference,  always  drops 
when  the  body  is  lengthened.  Never  is  the  rela- 
tive chest  circumference  as  even  as  in  the  period 
of  the  second  growth  in  height.  Not  until  after 
this  time  does  it  begin  to  rise  again,  in  order  to 
reach  the  desired  level  of  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  body  size,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
The  three  marked  phases  of  growth  in  the  curves 
must  therefore  be  completed  by  the  added  growth 
in  weight  and  breadth  that  follows  the  growth  in 
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height.  In  the  female  this  development  continues 
to  the  age  of  18  or  19,  in  the  male  till  19  or  21. 
Obviously  there  are  averages  and  deviations  up- 
ward and  downward. 

In  a  similar  way  does  each  organic  group  have 
its  own  development  rhythm.  The  spine,  for  ex- 
ample, reaches  its  inner  final  form  about  the  age 
of  13.  The  internal  organs,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  the  lungs,  and  particularly  the  heart, 
show  rhythm  in  growth  much  like  those  of  the 
outer  body  growth.  The  growth  is  slower  in  the 
middle  growth  period,  whereas  the  heart  shows  a 
great  increase  in  volume  contemporaneous  with 
the  increase  in  height.  The  corresponding  rela- 
tive weight  increases  in  this  case  also  follow  af- 
ter. Consequently  the  heart  reaches  its  real 
achievement  capacity  only  after  completed  de- 
velopment toward  the  age  of  19  or  20. 

The  nervous  system  again  has  in  a  way  a  quite 
independent  development.  This  is  based  mainly 
upon  the  morphological,  that  is,  mass  develop- 
ment, whereas  the  achievement  development 
tends  to  show  connection  to  the  above-mentioned 
rhythms.  Already  at  birth  this  mass  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  is  well  advanced.  It 
reaches  its  final  development  in  the  main  during 
the  second  ten  years  of  life. 
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Quite  different  is  the  process  of  the  achieve- 
ment development.  During  the  first  months  the 
sense  connections,  and  therefore  also  those  im- 
pulses that  the  child  needs  for  its  self  preserva- 
tion, are  developed.  Impulses  such  as  cold  and 
heat,  soft  and  hard,  thirst  and  hunger,  make 
themselves  felt,  even  if  only  in  that  indefinite 
form  of  comfort  and  discomfort.  Hardly  is  the 
first  period  of  life,  that  of  merely  vegetating, 
overcome,  when  those  achievements  manifest 
themselves  that  enable  the  child  to  establish  con- 
tacts with  the  outer  world  that  surrounds  it.  This 
development  is  a  double  one.  First,  the  awaken- 
ing sense  organs  announce  themselves.  The 
sense  impressions  are  followed  by  the  need  of 
experiencing  and  possessing  seen  things.  The 
sense  impression,  therefore,  stimulates  to  move- 
ment. The  better  and  more  manifold  the  move- 
ment possibilities  are  developed,  the  greater  con- 
sequently are  the  possibilities  to  experience  new 
sense  impressions.  The  sense  experience  en- 
hances the  need  for  movement.  The  wealth  of 
movement,  on  the  other  hand,  enhances  the  pos- 
sibility for  new  sense  experiences.  Both  of  these 
stimuli  effects  demand  and  promote  each  other. 

This  fact  is  of  immeasurable  importance  for 
the  development  of  man,  and  unfortunately  re- 
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ceives  too  little  attention.  It  is  of  double  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  works  itself  out  organically  as 
well  as  mentally. 

During  the  periods  before  the  10th  and  to  the 
11th  year  those  two  centers  and  tracts  are  de- 
veloped which  make  possible  the  consciousness 
of  sense  and  body  impressions,  as  well  as  also 
the  movement  extent  and  the  movement  impulses. 
The  young  being  becomes  conscious  of  what  he 
hears,  sees  and  touches.  In  addition  to  this  he 
is  more  and  more  enabled  to  execute  the  desired 
movements.  How  these  adjustments  are  brought 
,  about  and  how  in  this  connection  the  sense  and 
motor  centers  and  impression  work  together  and 
intermingle,  and  how  this  cooperative  action 
knits  itself  into  a  narrowly  closed  circle  was 
dealt  with  above.  This  playing  and  functioning 
together  we  have  termed  coordination. 

Though  this  process  is  not  finally  completed 
before  the  10th  or  11th  year,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
that  the  final  and  intricate  body  control  is 
reached  only  later,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  tracts 
and  centers  must  be  developed  in  their  basic 
tendencies  and  body  achievement  possibilities 
during  that  period.  Physically  this  is  manifested 
through  the  fixation  of  task  combinations  be- 
tween the  conscious  sensor  and  motor  centers. 
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out  of  which  this  entire  receiving,  commutating 
and  sending  apparatus  is  developed. 

It  is  singular,  yes,  wonderful,  how  here  also 
mind  development-need,  and  instinctively  stimu- 
lated desire,  which  are  evident  in  the  continuous 
movement  urge,  cover  each  other,  at  least  so  long 
as  civilized  man  does  not  sap  this  through  force- 
ful interference. 

"Nothing  is  in  the  mind  that  first  was  not  in 
the  senses,"  taught  John  Locke.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis the  sense  and  sense-movement  experience  is 
the  gateway  for  the  experience  of  the  child,  and 
thus  becomes  the  stimulator  and  creator  of  the 
mental  life.  Let  us  recognize  that  the  mental 
experience  in  early  childhood  is  an  object  experi- 
ence life.  This  object  experience  differs  from 
that  of  the  adult.  Every  seen,  felt  and  touched 
object  is  actively  shaped  by  the  child,  is  experi- 
enced "with  more  senses"  than  by  the  adult.* 
The  object  is  personally  experienced.  In  the 
soul  experience,  movement  organs  play  a  part. 
Seen  objects,  yes,  even  drawings,  are  experienced 
physically  with  vivid  gestures,  even  hand  and 
body  movements.  Concept  and  impression  flow 
one    into    tlie    other    to    an    experience    unit. 

*  M.  Muchow: 

"Beitrage    zur    psychologischen    Characteristik    des    Kinder- 
garten und  Grundschul  Alters."   F.  A.  Herbig,  Berlin,  1926. 
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Jausch  *  points  out  that  the  widely  separated 
centers  for  imagination  and  impression  of  the 
adult  during  childhood  are  grouped  around  a 
common  soul  center.  The  impressions  are  still 
undefined.  This  diffused,  uncertain  experienc- 
ing creates  and  demands  this  unhampered  life  of 
phantasy  of  the  child.  The  same  object  may  in  a 
brief  period  of  time  be  soldier,  tower,  or  animal. 
It  is  this  life  of  phantasy  that  permits  move- 
ments to  become  experienced  movement  history. 
From  the  bending  and  stretching  result  the 
imagined  ringing  of  chimes,  the  caught  child 
becomes  the  fleeing  mouse,  the  chasing  boy  the 
pursuing  cat. 

That  is  the  characteristic  experience  form  of 
the  child.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  entire  won- 
derful wealth  of  visually-sensuous  experiences. 
It  is  the  experience  of  self-created  fairyland, 
which  in  this  glittering  beauty  never,  never  re- 
turns. Later,  perhaps  in  the  ages  between  8  and 
11,  this  change  occurs,  the  division  of  concept 
and  impression,  the  clear  separation  of  the  sensu- 
ous object  experience  to  personal  impression. 
That  means  farewell  to  the  blessed  childworld. 

There  are  no  definite  boundaries  in  this  tran- 


*  Jausch:  "Ueber  den  Ausbau  der  Wahrnehmimgswelt  und 
ihre  Strucktur  im  Jugendaller."    L  A.  Barth,  Leipzig. 
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sition.  It  is  a  flowing  process,  like  every  devel- 
opment. Out  of  this  transition,  which,  as  was 
emphasized,  occurs  in  the  years  just  before  the 
marked  growth  in  height,  develops  the  ability  of 
abstract  and  logical  thinking,  free  from  sensuous 
vision.  In  the  child  the  concepts  and  thoughts 
transmitted  through  speech,  yes,  even  the  per- 
sonally effected  trends  of  thoughts  are  still  sen- 
suously dependent.* 

The  period  marked  by  the  development  of  will 
and  the  evaluating  of  personality  we  speak  of  as 
the  period  of  transition  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood. This  transition  is  not  always  a  smooth 
one.  Often  the  observer  will  be  conscious  of  a 
stormy  crisis  that  is  left  in  the  wake.  The  phys- 
iologists teach  us  that  this  important  mental 
change  falls  closely  together  with  the  period  of 
greatest  growth  in  height. 

Finally  it  needs  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
second  great  period  of  growth  in  height  falls  to- 
gether with  the  sexual  development.  Before  this 
period  man  is  a  child,  a  neutral  child,  it  has  been 
said,  and  not  without  some  reason.  This  is  the 
period  of  greatest  growth  in  height  and  sexual 
development,  the  ripening  period,  full  of  storm 
and  stress. 

*  See  M.  Muchow. 
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We  know  that  this  period  is  followed  by  the 
years  of  filling  and  broadening  out.  This  period 
of  storm  and  stress  gives  way  to  one  of  quieting 
and  solidifying,  to  a  mentally  blissful  state,  in 
order  to  gradually  flow,  alas  too  soon,  into  the 
summer  time  of  life,  there  to  live  for  many  years 
in  that  materialistic  maturity.  In  varying 
rhythms  there  follows,  sometimes  sooner,  some- 
times later,  autumn,  and  sure  as  fate  the  un- 
avoidable winter. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  afford  the  reader 
insight,  at  least  a  surmised  insight,  into  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  changeability  of  the  human  life. 

But  what,  will  be  asked,  is  the  significance  of 
this  dissertation?  If  physical  education  is  to  be 
man's  servant,  then  it  must  subject  itself  in  its 
change  of  form  to  the  development  sense  and 
rhythm  of  the  human  life.  Only  then  will  it  ful- 
fill its  purpose  of  forming  and  developing  the 
human  "body-soul." 

It  remains  now  to  search  for  this  development 
sense. 

The  Periods  of  Life 

For  the  following  discussion  it  will  be  service- 
able to  make  a  division  based  on  our  former 
considerations.    If  one  undertakes  to  classify  in 
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order  these  development  rhythms,  taking  into 
consideration  organic  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment, there  will  result  four  major  division 
periods,  which  generally  are  called  Childhood, 
Adolescence,  and  that  of  Adult  and  Old  Age. 

Childhood  in  its  totality  represents  the  period 
before  adolescence.  This  might  be  divided  into 
first,  the  period  of  mere  vegetation  (infancy), 
second,  the  diffused  period;  when  the  child  be- 
gins to  take  notice  (early  childhood),  and  finally 
that,  during  which  movement,  perception,  differ- 
entiation, and  ability  to  compare  are  character- 
ized by  personal  combination  of  image,  percep- 
tion and  impression. 

Adolescence  may  then  be  separated  into  a 
period  of  maturity  (sex  maturity)  and  a  later 
maturity  (time  for  physical  maturity).  In  spite 
of  this  close  relationship,  the  manner  differs 
quite  markedly  in  many  ways. 

Just  as  the  transition  from  this  later  maturity 
into  the  period  of  the  adult  is  a  gradual  one,  so 
is  the  last  transition  from  full  manhood  and 
womanhood  into  the  time  of  old  age  and  dis- 
appearing power  a  gradually  flowing  one. 


IV 

PROBLEMS  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
DURING  YEARS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Problems  of  Childhood 

The  child  must  grow.  Consequently  metabol- 
ism in  the  young  body  is  most  active.  Instinc- 
tively the  child  seeks  to  stimulate  this;  it  craves 
to  move,  it  wants  to  romp,  it  wants  to  experience 
life. 

Man,  however,  incarcerates  the  child  for  hours 
at  a  time  in  a  room  and  forces  it  into  the  school 
bench,  particularly  from  the  6th  year  on.  Thus 
the  otherwise  increased  metabolism  is  checked, 
growth  goes  backward.  One  may  observe  the 
diminished  trend  of  curves  of  growth  in  height 
and  weight  during  the  first  school  year!  The  re- 
tardation of  metabolism  has  a  second  reason: 
The  strength-distributing  center  of  the  body  is 
the  nervous  system.  If  it,  through  concentra- 
tion, that  is,  demand  upon  abstract  thinking,  is 
overtaxed,  then  the  nerve  center  needs  for  its 
own  maintenance  large  amounts  of  strength,  thus 

39 
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depriving  the  organs  that  support  the  body  of 
their  share  of  circulation,  respiration  and  meta- 
bolism. Furthermore,  is  it  likely  that  this  re- 
tardation of  growth,  mainly  in  weight,  in  these 
first  school  years  may  be  traced  to  neurosis.  By 
the  school  with  its  exacting  hour  plan,  and  mass 
instruction,  the  weakly,  forcibly  restrained  child 
is  psychically  burdened,  particularly  if  the 
teacher  is  a  stem  taskmaster.  This  observation 
is  made  because  of  the  evident  facts  that  point 
to  the  varied  hindrances  that  the  child  suffers 
during  those  transition  years  from  free  romping 
to  school  life.* 

Physical  education  must  here  furnish  the  ad- 
justment. It  must  be  its  problem  to  stimulate  the 
retarded  metabolism,  to  adjust  the  organic  weak- 
nesses such  as  back  muscles  and  postural  weak- 
nesses, faulty  respiration,  etc.  This,  however,  it 
can  only  achieve  if  sufficient  time  is  allotted  for 
it.  The  most  natural  adjustment  follows  from  a 
type  of  simple  running  games,  when  the  running 
is  again  and  again  interrupted  by  other  activities. 
Not  without  purpose  did  we  attempt  to  point  to 
the  elemental  significance  of  this  functioning 
together  of  the  muscle-sense  apparatus.   This  sig- 

*  Since  we  are  concerned  here  with  a  too  general  discussion, 
we  forego  the  citing  of  statistical  figures. 
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nificance,  as  we  know,  is  two-fold.  First,  organi- 
cally functioning,  since  the  sense  and  movement 
activities  must  be  developed  during  this  period. 
The  neglect  of  the  school  during  this  period  in 
bodily  skills  can  later  hardly  be  made  up.  Sec- 
ondly, psychologically  functioning,  since  these 
skill  activities  form  the  necessary  presupposition 
for  the  mental  experiences  of  the  child.  But 
what  does  highly  intellectual  man  do  with  the 
child?  During  long  grilling  hours,  abstract  men- 
tal achievements  are  to  be  developed.  This 
during  a  period  when  no  biological  presupposi- 
tions exist.  Again  we  call  attention  to  John  Locke 
and  to  the  definite  demands  laid  down  by  Rous- 
seau and  Pestalozzi.  Rightly  conceived  instruc- 
tion in  body  activities  is  equal  to,  yes,  is  more 
effective,  in  training  the  intellect,  than  abstract 
instruction ;  only  from  definite  sense  impressions 
can  clear  concepts  result,  and  from  clear  con- 
cepts only  are  comparison  and  comprehension 
possible.  Biologically  conceived,  instruction  in 
Physical  Education  is  the  best  aid  for  a  clear 
schooling  of  the  mind.  This  the  timid  and  doubt- 
ing ones  who  still  are  antagonistic  to  the  daily 
hour  of  Physical  Education  must  be  made  to 
see  and  admit.  Exercises  that  involve  the  sense 
organs:  Throwing  the  ball  and  stooping  for  it, 
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jumping  over  a  rope,  etc.  In  brief,  natural  forms 
of  exercise  of  every  kind  must  be  the  basis  for 
Physical  Education  during  this  period. 

Finally  be  it  remembered  that  the  child  is  an 
experience  child,  and  that  it  remains  and  can  re- 
main a  child  only  so  long  as  this,  his  peculiar 
sort  of  experience  is  retained  for  him.  What 
again  does  the  intelligence  of  the  grown-up 
prompt?  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to,  he  bans  the 
child  from  the  dreamland  of  creative  phantasy, 
from  the  dreamland  of  his  experienced  and  per- 
ceived concept  world.  To  abstract,  to  lay  bare,  to 
tear  apart  the  visions  and  concepts,  is  the  main 
purpose  of  intellectual  instruction. 

How  effectively  may  here  rightly  conceived  in- 
struction in  activities  serve  as  an  adjuster! 
Games  such  as  "The  Peasant  in  the  Forest," 
"Bear  and  Wolf";  activities  such  as  mowing  and 
sowing;  the  singing  games  with  their  experienced 
movement  stories.  All  these  return  the  child,  for 
an  hour  at  least,  back  to  that  dreamland  of  his 
self -created  experience  world. 

Psychological  research  conducted  in  the  Ham- 
burg Experimental  School  has  shown  that  the 
native,  childish  conception  of  life  reality  may  be 
retained  longer,  but  also  destroyed  earlier,  by 
certain  educational  methods.    M.  Muchow  writes 
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of  this  as  a  retention  of  incomparable  high 
degree. 

Never  shall  we  tire  of  pointing  out  again  and 
again,  that  not  all  people  are  theoretically  gifted, 
as  the  slogan  goes.  There  are  people  who 
throughout  their  lives  remain  in  the  world  of 
sense-conceived  impressions,  for  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  free  themselves  from  visual  concepts  and 
to  abstract.  Often  these  very  people  excel  in 
general  physical  abilities,  including  the  finest  of 
handwork.  In  my  publication  of  1922  I  desig- 
nated these  people  as  sensor-motor  types.*  Not 
only  are  we  not  justified  in  pushing  these  people 
aside  as  unfit,  but  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  school  to  aid  these  merely  differently 
gifted  people  who  in  practical  life  so  frequently 
show  their  efficiency,  in  their  own  needed  de- 
velopment. 

Finally  we  may  call  attention  to  a  thought, 
already  expressed  by  Rousseau,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  will  is  best  achieved  through  the  aid 
of  the  external  organs  of  our  will,  that  is, 
through  the  aid  of  an  active  training  of  our 
muscles. 

*  E.  Matthias:  "Bedeutung  und  Aufgaben  der  Leibesiibungen 
im  Dienste  der  Gesamterziehung."  P.  Haupt,  Bern,  1922.  (Out 
of  print.) 
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Physical  Objectives  During  Adolescence 

Let  us  restate  once  more  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  this  period  which  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  Physical  Education.  This  period 
is  the  time  of  marked  growth  in  height,  followed 
by  a  corresponding  broadening  of  the  chest.  At 
no  age,  neither  before  nor  after,  is  the  relative 
chest  circumference,  that  is,  compared  with  the 
height,  so  low.  The  danger  of  a  flat,  depressed 
chest  resulting,  if  no  suitable  physical  counter 
measures  are  resorted  to,  is  great.  This  is  still 
more  important  when,  because  of  the  extensive 
body  stretching,  the  back  muscles,  which  sup- 
port the  trunk,  are  weakened.  Posture  becomes 
impaired,  the  body  pushing  forward.  The 
weakening  of  the  back  muscle  is  the  cause  for 
the  conspicuous  increase  in  spinal  deviations 
during  this  period.  With  the  girls  this  increase 
is  still  more  marked  than  with  the  boys.  The 
reason  for  this  again  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  girls. 

The  marked  depression  of  the  thorax  may  have 
serious  consequences.  Aside  from  other  causes, 
the  flexibility  of  the  thorax  may  play  a  part.  For 
the  function  of  the  lungs  it  matters  greatly 
whether  the  thorax  is  wide,  deep  and  flexible,  or 
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whether  it  is  flat,  narrow  and  compressed.  In 
this  latter  condition  the  upper  rib  oval  through 
which  the  points  of  the  lung  appear,  is  narrow, 
the  edges  of  the  ribs  press  inward  and  thus  upon 
the  lungs,  which  in  turn  suff'er  because  of  im- 
paired blood  supply,  and  consequently  also  from 
impaired  exchange  of  gases.  If  the  bacillus 
should  lodge  here  it  may  not  be  rendered  impo- 
tent as  is  possible  in  other  regions  where  the 
blood  circulates  freely.* 

The  peculiar  condition  under  which  the  heart 
develops  has  already  been  pointed  out.  In  the 
splendid  contribution  of  Noeggerath:  "Physical 
Education  during  Childhood,"  he  speaks  "of  the 
tragedy  of  the  heart  in  children  during  puberty, 
when,  in  order  to  grow  stronger  muscularly,  they 
are  in  need  of  an  extent  of  tension,  which  they 
are  able  to  summon  only  to  a  modest  degree."  f 

The  heart  experiences  a  crisis.  Yet  it  needs 
stimulation,  but  this  stimulation  must  be  ren- 
dered in  proper  doses.  Hexheimer  has  proven 
that  training  experiments  on  oarsmen  of  differ- 
ent ages  give  quite  varied  results.     In  the  adult 

*  While  the  conception  concerning  the  cause  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  greatly  enhanced,  the  above-mentioned  condition  re- 
mains important. 

t  Prof.  H.  Noeggerath:  "Leibesubungen  im  Kindesalter." 
Vogel,  Leipzig,  1926. 
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the  desired  result,  the  so-called  bradycardia 
sets  in.  This  is  a  strong,  slow,  even  and  deep 
heart  action,  from  which  results  a  slow,  quiet 
and  even  pulse. 

In  the  youth,  that  is,  between  16  and  18,  the 
result  was  exactly  opposite.  This  is  the  best 
proof  that  the  heart  during  this  period,  thanks 
to  the  above  described  growth  condition,  has  not 
grown  to  full  power. 

In  order  to  judge  the  condition  of  the  body  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  periods 
of  greatest  growth  mean  periods  of  greatest  inner 
demands  of  the  body.  Of  the  energy  which  the 
body  obtains  through  the  metabolistic  processes, 
growing  man  needs  a  large  share  for  himself;  in 
per  cent  a  far  greater  share  than  the  adult.  The 
adult  needs  for  himself  only  enough  energy  to 
make  up  for  losses  and  wear  and  tear,  and,  of 
course,  to  maintain  his  own  metabolism  circula- 
tion, respiration,  and  other  bodily  functions. 
(The  remainder  is  available  for  external  tasks  of 
work.)  Quite  different  is  the  situation  in  the 
still  growing  man.  With  him  internal  demand  is 
increased  because  of  the  evident  growth  accumu- 
lation, whereby  the  surplus  energy  for  external 
tasks  is  lessened. 

Growth  and  external  life  activities  thus  stand 
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in  certain  contrast.  From  this  viewpoint  we  gain 
the  fact  that  this  period  of  adolescence,  in  so  far 
as  external  or  physical  tasks  are  concerned,  must 
be  considered  as  a  period  of  economy,  as  Spitzy 
calls  it,  "a  period  of  crisis." 

The  development  curves  of  boys  and  girls 
show  further  that  the  girl  reaches  this  period 
from  one  to  two  years  earlier  than  the  boy. 
This  crisis  strikes  the  yet  unprepared  body.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  runs  its  course  quicker  and 
more  stormily.  When  we  finally  consider  fur- 
ther that  in  the  girl  this  period  coincides  with 
the  precarious  and  important  inner  development, 
which  drains  still  more  upon  the  surplus  energy, 
then  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  need  for 
economy  is  still  greater  with  girls  than  with 
boys. 

Thus  the  lines  of  procedure  are  indicated  for 
the  time  being.  However,  in  compiling  the  de- 
mands one  is  confronted  by  a  dilemma.  The 
body  of  youth  needs  stimulation;  but  these 
achievement  demands  must  not  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  peak.  Large,  well-developed  boys  are  a 
temptation  for  such  overtaxing. 

Body  size  and  inner  organic  power  do  not 
harmonize.  Endurance  races  and  frequently  re- 
peated dashes  must  still  be  avoided.    At  least  the 
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distances  must  be  reduced  from  those  laid  down 
for  adults.  Also  strength  exercises,  such  as 
weight  lifting  should  be  avoided.  This  method 
of  dosing  is  best  achieved  and  balanced  by  peri- 
odically repeated  practice,  preferably  the  daily 
period  of  Physical  Education.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated previously,  this  demand  for  fitting  the 
proper  type  of  activity  is  still  more  important 
with  the  girl. 

During  the  period  of  rapid  growth  Physical 
Education  must  accept  the  problem  of  fighting 
against  the  dangers  which  threaten  trunk-chest 
development,  because  of  the  one-sided  growth  in 
height.  Carefully  selected  back  and  chest  de- 
veloping exercises  must  be  pursued  according  to 
a  definite  plan,  and  without  interruption.  In  con- 
nection with  this  it  is  timely  to  state,  that  one- 
sided support  exercises  are  not  constructive.  The 
body  of  the  adolescent  is  stretched;  compared 
with  the  child  the  lever  relationship  has  changed. 
Support  exercises  demand  much  more  leverage 
and  strength  achievement  than  the  muscles  dur- 
ing this  period  can  command  or  afford.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  otherwise  posture  promoting 
exercises  may  be  negatived  by  these  one-sided 
support  and  apparatus  exercises. 

We  call  attention  to  the  need  of  special  care  in 
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the  selection  of  trunk  and  other  forms  of  exer- 
cise intended  for  the  girls.  The  skeleton  is  still 
quite  plastic,  highly  sensitive  to  strength,  pull 
and  pressure,  in  changing  its  shape.  This  is 
naturally  intended  for  the  entire  skeleton,  espe- 
cially, however  for  those  parts  that  are  involved 
in  the  change  due  in  this  period.  In  the  girl  the 
pelvic  changes  occur  at  this  time.  In  a  separate 
publication  (1923)  we  called  attention  to  the 
quite  different  proportions  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male bodies.* 

In  contrast  to  the  male,  the  female  body  shows 
greater  length  of  trunk,  shorter  extremities,  nar- 
rower shoulders  and  broader  and  deeper  pelvis. 
Sellheim  speaks  of  so-called  "skeletal  win- 
dows." f  These  are  the  spaces  between  the 
edges  of  the  thorax  and  the  pelvic  edges,  filled 
out  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  man  these  are 
slim,  since  the  pelvis  is  narrower  and  high.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  trunk  of  man  is  better 
fitted  for  feats  of  strength.  The  relatively  short 
muscle    sheaths   are   protected    against   tearing. 

*  Matthias:  "Eigenart  in  Entwickelung  Bau  und  Funktion 
des  Weiblichen  Korpers  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Gymnas- 
tic."  P.  Haupt,  Bern,  1923.    (Out  of  print.) 

t  Sellheim:  "Die  Befestigung  der  Eingeweide  im  Bauche 
ueberhaupt.  sowie  bei  Mann  und  Frau  im  besonderen."  Encke, 
Stuttgart,  1918. 
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In  woman  these  skeletal  windows  are  wide  open 
— muscle  tone,  that  is,  the  elastic  tension  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  is  lower  in  woman  than  in 
man.  The  female  muscles  are  therefore  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  pressure  oscillation  that  comes 
from  within. 

As  a  negative  result  there  is  evidenced  a  tend- 
ency of  a  cessation  of  strength  effort.  Else- 
where we  pointed  to  the  law  of  achievement  ad- 
justment, and  likewise  to  the  connection  of  this 
with  tlie  sensuous  period.  This  naturally  also 
holds  good  for  the  skeleton.  If,  then,  the  youth- 
ful body  during  this  period  of  greatest  change  is 
subjected  to  gross  feats  of  strength,  it  tends  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  task  at  hand.  The  pelvis  is 
raised  and  made  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the 
muscle  pull ;  there  results  a  resemblance  with  the 
trunk  of  the  male. 

What  is  stated  here  as  theory  has  been  proven 
in  practice.  The  measurements  by  Dr.  Bach  of 
women  who  competed  at  the  games  at  Cologne 
show  this  theoretical  resemblance.  Other  re- 
search by  Mathe  *  netted  the  same  results. 

In  this  study  he  speaks  in  addition  to  the 
primitive  purely  feminine  type,  of  an  intersex 
type. 

♦Mathe's:   "Der  Infantilismus."  S.  Karger,  Berlin,   1912. 
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Even  to  this  day,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  the 
higher  race  development  depends  upon  the  brain 
development,  and  the  necessarily  resulting, 
changes  in  the  pelvis,  to  permit  the  passing  of 
the  infant  head.  In  other  words,  it  depends  upon 
the  breadth  of  the  pelvis.  In  this  way  the  de- 
velopment of  primitive  peoples  to  the  state  of  a 
cultured  people  is  supposed  to  have  occurred. 

Before  we  draw  conclusions,  these  amplifica- 
tions need  further  extension.  Through  Weber  * 
we  have  learned  to  know  the  law  of  blood  dis- 
tribution. We  have  seen  that  the  body  has  in  the 
main  two  large  blood  containers :  The  trunk  with 
all  its  organs,  and  the  body  exterior,  mainly  the 
muscles.  The  blood  distribution  can  either  be 
in  balance,  or  it  can  be  shifted,  favoring  consid- 
erably one  or  the  other.  When  the  body  is  en- 
gaged in  extensive  activity,  we  find  a  relatively 
high  blood  content  in  the  muscles,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly low  content  in  the  trunk  organs.  If, 
then,  the  girl  is  called  upon  to  engage  in  too  se- 
vere outwardly  directed  activity,  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  inner  organs,  particularly  the 
pelvis  and  sex  organs,  it  may  even  happen  that 

*  C.  Weber:  "Der  Einfluss  psychischer  Vorgaenge  auf  den 
Korper,  insbesondere  die  Blutverleilung."  I.  Springer,  Berlin, 
1910. 
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these  inner  organs,  because  of  lessened  blood 
content,  are  retarded  in  their  development.  It 
may  mean,  for  example,  that  the  important  organ 
for  the  prospective  mother,  the  uterus,  remains 
in  a  state  of  underdevelopment.  We  are  not  yet 
justified  in  answering  these  questions  in  the  sense 
of  finality.  It  must  concern  us,  however,  to 
point  to  their  great  significance.  Before  all,  it 
must  be  most  emphatically  emphasized,  that  the 
selection  of  type  of  exercise  for  the  pubescent 
girl  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  The 
changes  in  the  central  nerv^ous  system  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  and  we  have  seen  the  re- 
sulting changes  in  mental  achievement.  The  pe- 
riod of  pubescence  is  the  critical  period  for  ab- 
straction and  intelligence.  The  school  puts  in 
high,  yes,  over-high  pressure,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  fact.  The  adolescent  is,  in  respect  to  in- 
telligence achievement,  overburdened.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  stimulate  in  the  child  the  sensor- 
motor  centers  and  tracts,  that  is,  promote  prac- 
tice in  skills,  then  we  must  aim  to  lessen  the  nerv- 
ous tension  in  the  adolescent.  The  program  of 
physical  education  must  consider,  then,  forms  of 
exercise  that  are  familiar,  or  such  as  once  mas- 
tered, have  taken  on  the  character  of  automa- 
tisms.      In   this    form    exercise   may   stimulate 
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metabolistic  adjustment  and  affect  strengthening 
of  the  organs.  The  major  adjustments  occur  in 
the  deeper  located  nerve  centers.  They  are  re- 
leased from  strain,  though  they  share  in  the  in- 
creased circulation,  for  the  circulatory  move- 
ment is  a  balanced  one  between  brain  and  body 
muscles. 

The  Psychical  Problems  During  Adolescence 

We  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  meaning- 
ful mental  changes  that  take  place  in  the  life  of 
man  between  the  ages  of  8  to  11.  The  adoles- 
cent leaves  forever  the  realm  of  childhood,  step 
by  step  he  develops  into  manhood  gifted  and 
equipped  with  the  ability  of  abstract  and  logical 
thinking.  In  the  realm  of  personality  evalua- 
tion this  period  is  marked  as  a  transition  period 
from  child  to  man. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  change  cannot  follow 
a  definite  line,  since  so  many  important  individu- 
alities are  involved.  We  must  remember  that 
the  entire  mental  experience  world  of  man,  his 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  is  at  play. 

The  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  to  lift 
out  of  these  manifestations  those  individual  ones, 
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that  seem  to  us  of  importance  in  connection  with 
physical  education. 

That  period  during  which  the  ability  of  dis- 
tinctly separating  tlie  observed  object  or  thought 
from  the  personal  experience  world  is  developed, 
may  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  crisis  of 
abstraction.  The  extent  to  which  growing  man 
becomes  conscious  of  this,  depends  upon  the  de- 
gree of  this  development.  Often  it  seems  as 
though  he  were  madly  obsessed  in  making  drastic 
comparisons.  All  matters  of  feeling,  particu- 
larly toward  those  near  to  him,  are  brushed  aside, 
and  only  pure,  logical  reasoning  prompts  the  di- 
rection and  final  goal.  Since  then  young  people, 
who  until  now  have  been  governed  entirely  by 
feeling,  lack  for  the  present  the  experience  that 
taught  us  adults  that  intelligence  and  experience, 
deeds  and  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  we  live, 
must  be  understood  or  motivated  by  feeling,  they 
become  unjust  in  their  judgment,  and  suffer 
from  exaggerated  self-importance.  Everything 
that  teacher  or  parents,  in  fact  all  grown-ups, 
say,  is  wrong,  is  not  intelligent  enough.  Selfish, 
yes,  imbearable,  for  those  nearest  is  their  think- 
ing, feeling,  willing  and  acting.  Thus  accrue 
the  critical  periods  in  education.  Not  seldom 
may  the  observation  be  made  that  the  tenderest 
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ties  between  father,  mother  and  child  suffer  a 
painful  rupture  during  this  particular  period. 
The  crisis  lies  deep,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
youth  in  which  the  strangest  contradictions  and 
tensions  are  harbored. 

Reason  demands  independence,  demands  self- 
imposed  development  of  the  totality  of  man. 
And  yet  developmental  psychology  teaches  us 
that  this  is  the  period  during  which  the  ability 
of  self-control,  the  ability  and  power  of  a  self- 
directed,  strong  will  unfolds  itself.  The  child 
before  pubescence,  whose  experience  world  is 
controlled  by  the  occasional  impressions  of  the 
outer  world,  is  also  but  a  creature  of  the  moment 
in  his  acts  of  will.  The  ability,  or  even  the  in- 
sight to  strive  for  a  willed  goal  is  yet  foreign  to 
him.  This  ability,  without  which  man  never 
achieves  lasting  values  of  personality,  this  pu- 
bescent creature  has  to  master.  There  remain 
but  few  years  for  him  when  his  acts  and  his  per- 
sonality seal  his  fate.  Active  willing  manifests 
itself  readily.  Intellect,  self-preservation  and  de- 
sire are  the  motor  power.  This  however  needs 
be  directed  to  high  aims  which,  when  firmly 
anchored,  give  a  definite  philosophy  of  life.  In 
spite  of  the  focusing  on  the  best  of  aims,  the 
striving  is  a  failure  if  perseverance  is  lacking. 
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In  all  nature,  in  all  cosmic  action,  prevails 
the  law  of  increased  productivity,  which  presup- 
poses ever  repeating  practice.  "Habit  even 
changes  the  stamp  of  nature."  This  does  not 
hold  good  only  in  bodily  action.  This  law  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  mental  realm  as  well. 

Perseverance  and  directed  striving  to  a  defi- 
nite goal  must  be  practiced.  Opportunity  is 
given  to  youth  in  intellectual  instruction  then, 
when  he  devotes  himself  diligently  to  his  gradua- 
tion examination,  or  better,  to  his  education  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  possibilities  and 
temptations  for  diversion.  Another  opportunity 
is  offered  him  in  gymnastics  and  sport.  Who- 
ever has  entered  upon  this  field  of  self-assertion, 
be  it  in  gymnastics  or  sport,  knows  that  only 
persistent  practice  leads  to  the  desired  goal. 
Step  by  step  must  hindrance  upon  hindrance  be 
conquered.  The  gained  achievement  in  order  to 
become  a  permanent  possession  must  be  prac- 
ticed untiringly. 

But  mere  active,  intellectual  and  urge-gov- 
erned will  does  not  make  personality.  More  diffi- 
cult, yes,  the  most  difficult,  of  all  self -education 
is  self-restraint,  self-command,  the  developing 
of  an  inhibitive  will. 

Only  by  denial  and  renouncing  at  the  right 
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moment,  only  by  fitting  into  life  in  general,  may 
the  individual  hope  for  lasting  happiness.  One 
who  fails  to  learn  that,  remains  through  life  a 
victim  of  his  desires  and  intellectual  will,  com- 
parable to  a  light  craft  upon  the  water's  surface, 
which  glides  smoothly  when  no  storm  rages,  but 
which  is  tossed  aimlessly  when  storm  pitches  the 
water  mass  into  wild,  raging  waves.  How  this 
deceitful  water  mass  resembles  our  urge  and 
desire-led  life!  Just  at  this  point  does  puberty 
exert  itself  mightily. 

Intellect  leads  to  over-self -estimation,  and  ex- 
aggerated self-assertion.  Life  however  de- 
mands, in  spite  of  self-assertion,  subordination 
to  a  higher  entity.  Parents,  educators,  yes,  the 
youth  himself,  is  confronted  here  by  a  dilemma. 

The  only  way  to  solve  this  problem  lies  in  the 
realm  of  spontaneity.  Youth  must  be  given  op- 
portunity to  choose  his  own  way  of  cooperating, 
of  subordinating,  and  of  practicing  self-denial. 
There  is  hardly  any  other  department  of  instruc- 
tion and  education  that  offers  such  striking  and 
fitting  opportunity  for  practice  in  this  connection 
as  physical  education  in  form  of  competitive 
games.  In  spite  of  the  most  frolicking  and  freest 
kind  of  play  of  all  physical  and  mental  powers, 
the  rules  of  the  game  furnish  order.      In  the 
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rushing  here  and  there  of  mixed  yet  organized 
groups  the  individual  is  tempted  to  tackle,  flee, 
ward  off,  pursue — but  the  play  rule  forces  inhi- 
bition and  self-control.  Only  self -controlled  co- 
operation and  subordination  may  help  the  team 
to  the  anticipated  victory.  So  conceived  and  so 
directed  our  competitive  games  may  serve  our 
youth  as  the  most  charitable  character  builder. 

In  a  sense  the  game  may  be  compared  with 
the  current  of  the  world  that  grips,  shapes  and 
forms  him.  ^'A  talent  itself  in  silence  forms, 
character,  but  in  the  world  of  storms." 

This  period  and  crisis  of  self-determination 
may  have  other  causes,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  field  of  physiology.  The  pubescent  often  is 
conscious  of  his  inner  contradictions.  Now  he 
would  be  a  child  and  play  like  children;  again 
he  desires  to  behave  and  act  like  the  adult.  If 
he  then  falls  back  into  childish  behavior  and  is 
observed,  and  perhaps  laughed  at,  then  he  ex- 
periences these  contradictions  in  the  bitterest 
form.  What  is  he?  Child  or  adult?  Hours  of 
doubt  befall  him  and  he  determines  to  fight  it 
out ;  he  battles  for  recognition,  battles  for  visible 
prominence.  Where  is  there  better  and  more 
natural  opportunity  for  this  than  on  the  play- 
ground and  in  the  sport  arena?     There  his  re- 
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suits  are  definite,  visible  to  any  one  who  cares  to 
see,  and  his  deceptive  hope  imagines  them  final 
and  eternal.  Athletic  achievements  are  a  meas- 
uring rod  for  him  by  which  he  wishes  to  be 
gauged  as  a  contender  as  well  as  a  personage. 

This  fact  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
not  even  by  those  whose  attitude  toward  sport  is 
negative.  Closely  related  to  this  craving  for  rec- 
ognition, this  self-assertion,  one  may  say,  an- 
chored therein,  and  resulting  therefrom,  is  the 
craving  for  social  equality. 

While  the  pubescent  is  still  a  school  boy  he  is 
merely  one  of  the  herd.  When  he  is  an  appren- 
tice he  is  merely  a  helper  who  is  led,  buffeted 
about,  placed  here  and  there;  if  he  is  an  errand 
boy  in  a  bank  he  is  hardly  a  decimal  in  the  mil- 
lion values;  should  he  be  a  factory  child,  then 
he  is  an  unnoticed  cog  in  a  huge,  whirling  wheel 
that  in  spite  of  fatigue  must  continue  to  turn 
round  and  round  as  long  as  the  rapidly  turning 
wheel  performs.  If  the  girl  works  in  an  office 
she  fingers  continually  the  same  machine.  If  she 
works  in  a  so-called  studio,  then  she  may  per- 
form the  same  needle  stitch  in  hemming  from 
early  morn  till  night. 

To  all  of  these  is  denied  the  satisfying  outlook, 
as  well  as  insight  into  the  whole;  all  feel  them- 
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selves  as  meaningless,  soulless  parts  of  a  mighty 
whirl,  the  social  significance  of  which  they  have 
not  grasped.  An  inner  vagueness,  emptiness, 
dawns  in  their  hearts.  This  emptiness  desires  to 
be  filled.  Sometimes  it  is  filled,  if  only  for  a 
few  vain  hours.  The  large  city,  particularly, 
furnishes  an  ample  filling  of  this  type. 

Happy  the  youth  who  seeks  lasting  values  for 
this  emptiness,  whether  he  finds  it  in  nature,  in 
art,  in  religion — if  he  only  finds  it.  If  he  finds 
it  in  the  way  of  self-selected  occupation,  we  may 
consider  it  a  happy  solution  because  of  the  strong 
binding  force.  The  inherent  power  of  life  com- 
mon to  all  cosmic  beings,  which  manifests  itself 
not  only  in  joints,  muscles,  heart  and  lungs,  but 
also  in  the  mental  tension,  craves  expression. 
The  tensions  bom  of  this  power  demand  free- 
dom. 

Here  the  games,  athletic  fields  and  gym- 
nasiums offer  wonderful  work  and  activity  possi- 
bilities. They  are  valuable  because  young  peo- 
ple can  see  these  self -created,  self -thought-out 
values  grow.  Imagine,  for  example,  the  artful 
and  courageous  exercises  of  the  apparatus  gym- 
nast. The  entire  exercise  combination,  every 
part  of  it,  is  to  a  certain  extent,  self -created,  is 
an  ideal  creation  of  this  youth.    This,  his  body- 
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soul  then,  translates  into  the  visual  deed.  At 
last  youth  experiences  the  joy  of  self-creating 
on  the  playground,  the  gymnasium,  the  athletic 
field.  At  last  he  finds  work  that  captivates  his 
whole  self,  mental  and  physical.  His  planning, 
thinking,  willing  and  doing,  yes,  even  dreaming, 
this  most  visible  expression  of  striving  of  the 
human  soul  is  seized. 

This  work  is  doubly  valuable  because  it  repre- 
sents a  perfect  image  of  real  life.  Step  by  step 
must  difficulty  upon  difficulty  be  overcome. 
Through  uninterrupted  practice  must  that,  which 
has  been  mastered,  be  reearned  to  be  possessed. 

These  are  inner  adjustments  and  educational 
values  for  man,  that  no  faded  theory  nor  the 
most  perfect  lecturing  can  transmit  so  real  to 
life.  In  this  connection  the  following  reference 
may  be  permitted.  Although  at  first  uncon- 
sciously, youth  must  fight  out  in  himself  those 
problems  that  permeate  the  history  of  mankind. 
Those  theories  that  we  know  from  Nietzsche, 
Schlegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  culture,  and  Fichte,  Natorp,  as  the 
idealists,  and  from  Marx  as  the  defender  of  the 
social,  cooperative  conception  of  life. 

Nietzsche  and  his  trend  personifies,  defends, 
and  knows  only  the  eternal  primitive  in  man.  To 
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him  individuality,  the  educating  and  training  to- 
ward it,  is  justifiable  and  godly  egoism.  Proudly 
he  proclaims:  "^^I  travel  alone  the  path  of  stars; 
of  what  concern  is  the  dark  to  the  star?"  Quite 
different  with  Fichte  and  his  followers.  To  him 
there  is  but  one  virtue:  the  virtue  of  self-forget- 
f ulness,  the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  fellow 
man,  for  society,  for  State,  for  Fatherland. 
^'Whosoever  lives  a  life  of  self-indulgence,  ex- 
cept in  and  for  his  own  kind,  is  a  low,  wicked, 
and  ungodly  creature."  Out  of  this  idealistic 
concept  of  the  fellowship  of  man  there  resulted 
in  Marx  the  idea  of  the  social  and  industrial 
fellowship. 

These  are  the  two  problems  that  face  each 
other  again  and  again.  Each  individual  must 
decide  for  himself  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
When  we  view  the  play  thought  with  this  view  in 
mind,  then  we  find  in  it  embodied  the  most  satis- 
fying solution  to  these  contrasts.  Only  the  ef- 
ficient individual  who  subordinates  himself  in 
the  game,  who  carries  all  his  faculties  to  the  best 
display,  but  subordinates  this  display  to  the  com- 
mon task  of  the  group,  is  really  a  good  player. 
Neither  Nietzsche  nor  Fichte  are  right  in  the 
last  analysis.  The  permanently  satisfying  solu- 
tion lies  only  in  the  blending  of  the  two  concepts. 
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Development  of  personality  and  of  self -willing 
in  themselves  are  serviceable  neither  to  the  indi- 
vidual nor  to  fellow  men.  Social  man  without 
personality,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  toward  the 
passive  herd  type.  Only  when  the  two  have  be- 
come a  powerful  unity  by  equality,  may  the  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  mankind  in  general,  hope  for 
lasting  and  happy  existence. 

In  this  train  of  thought,  deliberation  and  good 
intention  mean  a  good  deal,  but  not  everything. 
Good  intention  presupposes  lasting,  efficient 
power,  which  again  can  only  be  developed 
through  practice.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  play 
thought  may  contain  immeasurable  values  which 
perhaps  other  peoples,  as,  for  example,  the  Eng- 
lish, experience  and  embody  better  than  we  do. 

To  our  youth  it  is  not  denied — yes,  it  is  de- 
creed, that  it  shall  experience  first  the  contradic- 
tion of  this  striving  for  individuality  and  duality, 
and  the  blending  of  one  into  the  other  in  such  a 
way,  that  all  dissenting  powers  of  the  body-soul 
are  stirred  to  the  most  possible  and  complete  de- 
velopment.   What  do  we  mean  by  this? 

Elsewhere  we  have  indicated  that  youth  strives 
and  hungers  for  recognition.  This  striving  for 
recognition  is  also  a  striving  for  recognition  on 
the  part  of  adult  man,  for  recognition  of  woman. 
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It  is  the  Eros  who  plays  a  part  in  the  life  of 
the  adolescent.  Unconscious  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally stronger  and  stronger  is  this  influence  felt 
and  lifted  to  consciousness,  so  that  it  may  even 
begin  to  claim  predominance. 

An  objective  explanation  may  here  be  in 
point.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  the  second  period 
of  increase  in  growth  coincides  with  the  appear- 
ing sex  maturity.  Whether  and  how  the  gland 
secretions  which  these  then  developing  sex  glands 
begin  to  discharge  have  any  causal  connection 
with  this  second  growth  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
Sufficiently  definite  is  for  the  following  state- 
ments the  important  fact,  that  sexual  maturity 
does  occur  during  this  period.  As  a  new  sub- 
stance this  secretion  circulates  in  and  with  the 
blood  through  the  entire  body,  and  aff'ects  the 
entire  chemical  process  of  the  body  tissues.  This 
fact  is  of  tremendous  importance  in  adjudging 
the  pubescent  individual.  While  at  first  only  un- 
consciously, but  later,  however,  quite  con- 
sciously, the  entire  psychic  existence  of  the 
young  person  is  aff'ected.  In  a  conspicuous  way 
do  we  recognize  a  condition  of  adherence  be- 
tween powers  of  bodily  urge  and  the  personality 
soul,  that  is  to  say,  the  psychic  man.  The  battle 
for  supremacy  is  forever  one  that  determines  the 
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fate.  Anew  and  besides  all  other  problems  pu- 
bescent man  has  to  struggle  against,  he  is  mo- 
lested by  this  additional  contradiction.  His 
whole  body  is  shaken  by  these  forces  with  ele- 
mental force.  A  glance  in  the  daily  press  suf- 
fices to  bring  to  our  consciousness  the  whole 
tragedy  of  this  struggle.  Let  us  try  to  fathom 
this  and  attempt  at  first  to  discuss  the  more 
pleasant  consequences  of  this  phenomena. 

The  youth  conscious  of  his  self  as  personality, 
who  becomes  separated  from  his  playmates  of 
the  same  age,  often  is  overcome  by  the  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  a  desire  for  completeness  and  ex- 
tension. The  inner  as  well  as  outer  viewpoints 
he  desires  to  be  broad  and  lofty.  Nothing  in 
literature  is  ideal  enough:  Goethe's  "Faust," 
Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  are  read  with  keen  fervor. 

Outwardly  this  craving  manifests  itself 
through  a  longing  for  the  open  and  the  distant 
outlooks,  through  the  desire  to  see  the  beautiful 
world.  Tramping,  oh!  tramping  is  the  joy  of 
youth.  The  extensive  plains,  the  tempting  wa- 
ter, the  mountain  peak  with  its  promising  possi- 
bility of  seeing  other  peaks,  these  are  the  desired 
goals  of  this  craving  for  traveling.  And  then, 
when  this  longing  has  been  satisfied,  then  throbs 
the  breast,  and  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  the 
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youthful  soul  there  arises  a  new  longing  for  a 
sympathetic  being,  a  longing  for  completeness 
and  realization.  The  youthful  breast  swells  and 
the  arm  stretches  out  an  inspired  hand  in  order 
to  place  it  in  another  of  an  equally  minded  and 
feeling  individual.  This  other  hand  may  be  the 
rough  hand  of  a  boy  friend  but  it  may  also  be  the 
soft  hand  of  an  idolized  beautiful  girl  friend. 

Youth  must  wander,   wander   far   into   the   beautiful 

native  land, 
Must  draw  in  the  warmth  of  the  newly  plowed  fields, 
The  soothing  fragrance  of  flowing  waters, 
The  spicy  air  of  raving  mountain  gales. 

A  mystic  experience  possesses  these  youthful 
bodies  and  gives  rise  to  joyful  song  and  also 
seeks  expression  in  the  dance.  In  this  dancing 
they  experience  the  fluctuation  of  individual  and 
dual  existence  of  their  souls. 

You,  sober  reader,  must  not  laugh  over  this 
exposition!  We  common-sense  adults  have  no 
right  to  disturb  or  destroy  this  romantic  dream- 
ing of  young  budding  souls.  Youth  itself,  how- 
ever, must  beware  that  this  brilliant,  highly 
pitched  trio,  wandering,  singing  and  dancing, 
which  marks  the  first  great  experiences  of  their 
soul  and  body,  is  not  abruptly  severed  by  a  shrill 
dissonance,  that  dissonance  which  resembles  the 
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motive  of  a  frost  in  springtime.  What  do  we 
mean? 

This  new  secretion  that  rushes  through  his 
body  creates  in  the  physical  being  peculiar  of- 
fense-fight intended  tensions.  Yes,  the  animal 
being  manifests  itself  frequently  so  boldly,  that 
the  temple  pulse  experiences  a  marked  hammer- 
ing. During  this  period  of  pubescence  this 
physical-sexual  urge  manifests  itself,  seeks  liber- 
ation and  outlet.  For  the  first  time  the  young 
individual  finds  himself  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  with  himself  as  final  and  only  arbiter  as 
to  direction.  That  is  the  other  crisis,  the  crisis 
within  one's  self.  We  must  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  in  this  connection  the  form  of  expres- 
sion diff'ers  widely.  There  are  those  who  experi- 
ence only  the  physical  crisis,  who,  without 
strong  mental  inhibition  become  prey  to  the 
most  primitive  urge  and  self -justification.  Oth- 
ers, who,  like  ethereal  beings  are  hardly  touched 
by  the  physical  sexual  crisis,  who  only  after 
years  become  conscious  of  the  sexual  experience 
and  often  are  not  touched  by  it  at  all,  or  experi- 
ence it  merely  as  a  duty. 

Above  both  types  are  those  who  experience  the 
entire  contradiction  of  their  nature  like  a  devour- 
ing fire.    They  are  that  powerful  natural  type  in 
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whom  all  physical  and  mental  powers  have  de- 
veloped into  the  completest  tensions,  in  whom 
this  double  tension  of  contradictory  experiences 
is  capable  of  rising  to  the  greatest  limit,  even  to 
the  unbearable. 

We  are  well  aware  of  those  voices  who  pro- 
claim that  all  sex  life  is  to  be  declared  justifiable, 
who  consider  the  suppression  of  it  as  unnatural 
and  dangerous,  even  ungodly:  "Every  suppres- 
sion is  prison  to  the  soul.''  We  point  out  here 
that  we  are  not  treating  of  the  sex  problem  as 
such,  but  merely  as  the  sex  problem  of  youth. 
Therefore  we  want  to  point  out  that  we  still  lean 
to  that  conception,  though  it  may  not  be  modern, 
that  the  suppression  of  sex  urge  means  a  prob- 
lem, yes,  determination  of  selftraining  for  youth. 

No  one  has  so  far  been  able  to  prove,  that  the 
mental  suppression  of  physical  urge  has  been 
detrimental  to  man.  Well  do  all  students  of 
human  life  know  that  when  we  surrender  to  the 
bodily  demands  without  resistance,  that  these 
demands  manifest  themselves  more  boldly,  that 
the  mental  checking  calls  for  greater  strength 
exertion,  yes,  it  may  even  render  man  a  spineless 
victim  of  his  physical  existence.  His  body  brings 
him  no  reward  for  this,  to  the  contrary,  misuse 
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of  strength,  yes,  premature  decadence  and  incur- 
able disease  may  be  the  result. 

Happily  we  know  that  on  the  other  hand,  that 
every  victory  of  mind  over  matter  enhances  the 
mental  power  of  tension,  that  wholesome  joy  in 
devotion  to  labor,  enhanced  ideal  relationship  of 
man  to  other  creatures,  particularly  from  man 
to  man,  is  the  victorious,  joyful  life  affirming 
answer. 

May  it  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  youth 
who  brazenly  and  boldly  airs  all  secrets,  and 
who  exists  in  a  life,  which  because  of  mental  un- 
balance is  robbed  of  nobility,  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  esteeming  the  chastity  of  others,  since 
he  considers  them  merely  as  differently  consti- 
tuted matter.  Thus  crumbles  forever  the  sup- 
port, crumble  the  basic  pillars  of  public  life. 
Collapse  must  sooner  or  later  result,  for  as  the 
individual  robs  himself  of  that  buoyancy  which 
controls  and  conquers  matter,  so  a  people  as  a 
whole  must  collapse.  Not  the  physical  body  of 
a  people,  but  its  mental  powers  determine  its  fu- 
ture and  its  fate. 

x\ll  the  world  cries  out  for  the  leader  types. 
But  how,  we  ask  ourselves  shall  there  arise  lead- 
ers when  youth  faced  by  this  dilemma  surrenders 
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unconditionally  and  lowers  its  baniier  as  though 
it  were  dictated  by  fate? 

But  what,  the  reader  may  ask,  has  this  to  do 
with  physical  education?  I  think  much!  We 
read  in  highly  praised  books  the  intimation  that 
physical  education  has  reached  its  highest  peak 
when  self-surrender  is  the  goal,  when  it  succeeds 
in  losing  the  personal  self  in  divine  subconscious- 
ness. 

Every  voluntary  influence  must  be  eliminated 
as  a  source  of  danger  to  self,  in  order  that  the 
control  toward  proper  attitude  may  be  safe- 
guarded. Such  an  individual,  lost  in  this  divine 
subconsciousness  will  be  armed  with  the  full 
realization  of  primitive  energies,  will  see  clearly 
the  lawfulness  of  the  cosmic  powers.  With  this 
clearness  he  is  enabled  to  answer  for  any  valua- 
tion of  life! !  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  meet 
this  doctrine.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  idea  of  this  divine  subconsciousness,  which  is 
the  source  from  which  man  that  is  to  be,  will 
spring.  "Man  is  prepared,"  writes  Blum,*  "to 
deny  himself  everything,  even  sacrifice  his  own 
thinking  to  gain  that  magic  power  which  equips 
man  with  unheard  of  abilities,  that  awaken  all 

♦Blum:  "Die  Uebermacht  des  Unterbewusstseins."     Fredr. 
Bahn,  Schwerin,  1926. 
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productive  power,  which  until  then  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  education  of  will  and  intellect." 

The  same  author  who  for  years  studied  these 
conditions  at  their  source  in  the  land  of  divine 
dancing  in  India  writes  of  this  condition  of  magic 
dawn:  "That  condition  in  which  the  subcon- 
sciousness is  most  active  is  the  dawn  of  mind. 
•We  know  that  this  inner  urge  is  particularly 
active  during  this  condition.  The  bright  day- 
light consciousness  of  the  mind  does  not  favor 
the  appearance  of  subconscious  power.  The  de- 
termined will  must  be  suppressed.  The  more 
persistent  the  surrender,  the  more  sure  the  re- 
sult. These  conditions  of  dawn  that  take  pos- 
session of  the  entire  man  belong  to  the  most 
fateful  lessons  of  the  present." 

It  remains  to  examine  the  question  what  sub- 
consciousness really  is.  This  divine  subcon- 
sciousness from  which  emanate  the  productive 
powers.  We  know  there  are  those  authorities 
who  deny  the  existence  of  subconsciousness  en- 
tirely.* The  reader  will  recognize  that  these 
hints  have  the  closest  inner  relationship  to  our 
question. 

When   the   determined   cognizant   attitude   is 

*  Oswald  Bumke:  "Das  Unterbewusstsein."  I.  Springer, 
1926. 
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given  up,  when  man  is  to  sink  into  the  dreamland 
of  impoverished  subconsciousness,  then  he  disin- 
herits himself  of  that  strength  of  these  powers 
which  alone  enable  him  to  resist  the  physical  de- 
mands with  a  categorical  imperative.  It  is  then 
that  he  slides  into  that  condition  in  which  he  be- 
comes the  spineless  prey  of  his  urges.  Such  a 
tendency  that  conceives  physical  education  in  its 
highest  form  in  the  Indian  type  of  dancing,  which 
weakens  the  determined  positive  sort  of  attitude, 
and  presupposes  the  weakening  of  the  personal 
self,  may  and  dare  never  be  the  predominating 
one  of  a  people.  This  holds  particularly  of  a 
people  that  after  severe  fatal  blows  must  strug- 
gle upward  anew  with  uninterrupted  battle 
against  need  and  suppression.  This  struggle  de- 
mands just  the  opposite  attitude,  that  of  a  deter- 
mination of  all  its  individuals,  be  it  man  or 
woman.  Youth  must  enter  into  this  struggle 
early,  if  at  last  the  strength  it  requires,  this  men- 
tally conscious  attitude  and  this  tension  toward 
a  definite  goal  is  to  be  trained. 

For  this  reason  are  bodily  exercises  more  an 
expression  of  the  body,  more  a  survival  of  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  subconscious  urge.  Physi- 
cal education  should  be  a  mental  training  for  the 
young  so  that  the  mind  masters  the  body  in  car- 
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riage,  form,  in  movement,  and  for  vigorous  liv- 
ing. 

We  know  full  well  that  this  battle  is  not  an 
easy  one.  We  also  know  that  there  are  both,  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  The  main  thing 
is,  however,  that  the  conquered  also  desires  a 
conscious,  determined  defeat,  so  that  he  be  able 
to  arouse  himself  to  a  new  contest. 

These  activities  then  in  Physical  Education  are 
suited  to  lighten  this  struggle  into  which  his  dual 
existence  forces  him.  Gymnastics,  games  and 
sport  render  an  important  service  here.  Every 
student  of  human  nature  knows  what  matters 
most  is,  to  divert  this  attack,  the  attack  arising 
from  this  urge  in  question,  which  keeps  in  chains 
all  phantasy  and  life  direction.  If  it  is  possible 
to  gain  this  diversion  then  the  first  storm  has 
been  weathered. 

On  the  play  field,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  on 
athletic  fields,  there  the  best  possible  diverting 
opportunities  are  offered  to  youth,  opportunities 
during  which  his  whole  self  is  called  to  action. 
He  in  games  plays  in  the  open,  thus  hardening 
the  body  in  the  cooling  bath  of  wind,  air,  sun, 
water,  terminating  in  a  healthy  fatigue,  and  a 
limp  body  will  demand  sleep  which  he  finds 
readily  upon  retiring,  and  which  helps  him  over 
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the  most  trying  hours,  those  before  falling 
asleep. 

Though  these  activities  need  not  land  the 
youth  in  this  semi-dark  subconsciousness,  play 
and  sport  do  have  that  further  advantage  of  oc- 
cupying all  of  his  phantasy.  We  all  know  that 
from  the  moment  that  man  in  his  work,  in  his 
doing  and  performing  becomes  absorbed,  thus 
filling  his  soul  to  overflowing,  he  is  transported 
with  that  perfect  condition  of  harmony.  Doubt, 
desire  and  grief  must  flee  and  have  no  longer 
opportunity  nor  control  over  the  young  person. 

Finally  we  may  say  that  such  physical  educa- 
tion may  serve  to  spare  the  naturally  gifted  and 
well  shaped  body  from  self -underestimation,  and 
guard  it  as  a  precious  off^ering  of  nature  that 
needs  to  be  nurtured  in  all  its  processes  and 
strength. 

But  how  we  must  fight  for  these  truths  and 
ideas  which  seemed  so  self -understood  by  our 
forefathers!  Although  it  seems  that  they  too 
had  to  struggle  against  false  concepts,  does  not 
Jahn  write:  "The  enemies  of  liberty  and  truth 
must,  in  order  to  be  logical,  hate  physical  edu- 
cation, for  the  entire  conquest  of  education  is  to 
be  completed  in  such  a  way,  that  the  body  also 
comes  into  its  own,  to  its  right.    At  last  man  is 
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to  become  something  whole,  and  an  end  made  of 
pitiful  half  measures,  which  to-day  rob  the  mind, 
which  craves  to  serve  joyfully,  of  its  carrier, 
which  painfully  collapses  into  dust,  in  order  to 
render  it  a  ready  prey  to  urge  and  lust."  In 
another  place  he  writes:  "The  practice  of  exer- 
cise is  not  intended  for  the  body  alone,  but  for 
the  whole  of  man,  and  purposes  to  elevate  him 
to  a  stage  of  wholeness  and  completeness,  for 
which  nature  intended  him.  Everything  that  is 
expressed  physically  must  react  upon  all  inner 
capacities,  whose  foundation  and  carrier  is  the 
body." 

Problems  of  Late  Adolescence 

The  foregoing  treats  of  problems  that  not  only 
touch  youth  during  his  adolescence,  but  touch 
youth  in  general.  This  has  been  our  lot,  as  it  is 
the  lot  of  life  itself.  It,  too,  flows  and  races 
without  definite  boundary  lines.  Thus  it  attacks 
adolescent  youth.  First,  unnoticed,  these  fore- 
runners of  a  crisis  make  themselves  felt  through 
changing  phases,  sometimes  forcibly,  then  again 
mildly,  gradually  landing  in  that  period  of  storm 
and  stress.  This  again,  is  followed  without 
visible  boundary  by  a  gliding  into  the  adult  ex- 
istence. 
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This  leaves  then  to  describe  the  physical  signs 
of  the  second  half  of  adolescence.  Upon  closing 
the  marked  period  of  growth  in  height  there  pre- 
dominates the  growth  in  breadth  and  bulk.  This 
period  lasts  with  the  female  up  to  about  the  18th 
year,  and  the  male  up  to  the  19th  or  20th  year. 
(These  figures,  to  be  sure,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  averages,  which  in  individual  cases 
vary  upward  or  downward.) 

The  relative  chest  circumference,  that  is,  the 
circumference  in  comparison  to  height,  begins 
to  rise,  and  may  reach  the  50  per  cent  line  again, 
yes,  should  exceed  it.  Elsewhere  we  have 
pointed  out  that  just  this  so  important  develop- 
ment in  breadth  needs  stimulation  in  the  form 
of  systematic  exercises.  These  must  be  so  se- 
lected that  they  widen  the  thorax,  as  well  as 
stimulate  the  lungs  to  more  efficient  activity. 
When  this  stimulation  is  lacking,  the  body  may, 
thanks  to  inherited  growth  energy,  grow  in 
height,  but  will  fail  to  reach  the  corresponding 
chest  girth.     Godin,*  Matthias  and  Kaup  have 


*  Godin:  "La  Croissance  pendant  Tage  scolair."  Delachaux, 
Neuchatel,  1913. 

Matthias:  "Der  Einfluss  der  Leibesiibungen  auf  das  Korper- 
wachstum."    Rascher,  Leipzig,  1916. 

Kaup:  "Konstitution  und  Umwelt  im  Lehrlingsalter."  Leh- 
man, Miinchen,  1922. 
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brought  coinciding  evidence  of  this  fact.  Of  the 
causal  linking  of  these  relationships  with  lung 
disease,  Hart  &  Harras  *  have  recently  written. 

The  earlier  observed  precaution  of  proper 
dosing  in  exercising  need  no  longer  be  practiced. 
With  the  growth  in  bulk,  which  does  not  only 
involve  chest  and  body  breadth,  but  thickness  of 
muscle  and  a  filling  out  in  general,  there  is  a 
change  in  circulation.  This  comes  in  such  a  way 
that  the  heart  morphologically  (that  is,  bulk  in- 
crease), as  well  as  anatomically  and  physio- 
logically (which  is  tissue  structure  of  the  muscle 
fibers)  adapts  itself  to  the  adult  conditions.f 

Since  the  total  growth  achievement,  which 
makes  great  demands  upon  physical  strength,  has 
been  reached,  the  energies  are  free  to  serve  the 
outer  or  so-called  foreign  achievements  of  this 
double-headed  development:  Less  need  of 
strength  for  the  body  growth,  and  increase  in 
body  strength,  both  muscular  and  organic. 
Youth  becomes  conscious.  He  feels  strong,  feels 
his  powers  grow.  These  increases  manifest 
themselves  to  him  visually  in  increased  outward 

*  Hart:  "Die  Korperliche  Fortbildung  der  schulentlassen- 
den  jugend  im  Lichte  der  Tuberkulosebekampfung."  Enke, 
Stuttgart,  1911. 

Winkler:  "Archiv  fur  sociale  Hygiene."     Heft,  3,  1921. 

t  See  Noeggerath. 
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ability.  A  happy  primitive  urge  for  achievement, 
contest  and  victory  awakens.  The  gates  of  self- 
confinement  have  been  forced.  Every  new  day 
brings  new  freedom.  Competitive  man  has  been 
bom,  whose  aim  and  thinking  and  dreaming  is 
for  combat,  victory,  yes,  and  of  records.  He  who 
has  ever  experienced  this  thirst  for  competition, 
has  lived  in  these  intoxicating  experiences,  can- 
not possibly  brush  them  aside  as  worthless  or 
needless.  The  age  of  competition  is  an  appren- 
ticeship that  every  healthy  man  should  serve. 
Woe  unto  us  when  we  deny  youth  these  experi- 
ences. It  is  quite  natural  that  this  ray  of  light 
must  throw  its  shadow.  Out  of  this  play  of  light 
and  shadow  there  arise  new  problems.  It  is  our 
duty  that  we  come  to  an  understanding  with 
these  forces.  After  our  careful  deliberation  the 
following  position  can  hardly  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  tried  to  make  clear  how  competition 
is  practically  a  dictation  of  nature.  Competition 
must  be  healthy.  Youth  craves  it,  demands  and 
needs  it.  Yes,  healthy  competition  embodies 
such  important  physiological  and  psychological 
values,  that  we  ourselves  most  earnestly  and  ur- 
gently demand  it.  Correct  training  for  competi- 
tion forces  a  most  rigid  hygienic  mode  of  living, 
forces  the  mnd  to  make  the  body  serviceable 
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toward  achieving  the  desired  goal.  Competition 
demands  the  utmost  concentration,  demands 
mental  adjustment  to  both  the  resistance  of  the 
opponent,  or  the  team  companion,  demands  men- 
tal cooperation  and  dogged  perseverance.  When 
both  hygienic  living  and  mental  concentration 
carry  over  into  the  daily  life,  when  both  become 
habit  in  the  professional  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
home  life,  then  there  accrue  invaluable  treasures 
for  a  people.  Every  true  friend  of  our  people 
desires  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  may  crowd  to  such  com- 
petition. 

Whoever  in  his  young  days  has  experienced 
this  phase  of  competition  in  himself,  who  in  him- 
self has  detected  the  ability  of  high  achievement, 
knows  that  it  demands  great  strength  control  not 
to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  worshiping  the 
developing  of  the  physical  self,  or  to  the  striving 
for  praise  and  outer  fame,  knows  that  the  entire 
force  of  a  strong  personality  must  be  mastered 
in  order  to  remain  the  mental  master  over  him- 
self in  spite  of  those  temptations. 

Our  opposition  combats  that  attitude  which 
sees  in  the  record  performance  itself  a  high  cul- 
tural achievement.  It  may  well  be,  but  only 
when  the  record  holder  in  addition  occupies  his 
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place  as  man  in  his  family  and  in  his  profession. 
It  will  be  the  opposite  when  the  record  achieve- 
ment has  absorbed  all  other  qualities,  when  the 
holder  for  days,  yes,  weeks,  and  perhaps  forever 
ceases  to  be  a  co-worker  in  the  economic  life. 

Thus  physical  education  reveals  itself  even  in 
competition  as  a  problem  of  morals.  Whosoever 
succeeds  in  solving  this  problem  in  himself  not 
only  is  victor  on  the  field  of  combat,  but  also 
within  and  over  himself;  he  is  a  man,  a  whole 
man  of  strong  personality.  Such  a  man  will  be 
called  on  to  lead  socially  and  economically. 


DECISION 

Questions  of  Systems 

This  open  field  that  spreads  out  before  our 
growing  youth  needs  further  decisions  for  both 
sexes.  Youth  stands  before  the  question  of  sys- 
tems: Gymnastics,  Sport,  or  Rhythmics.  These 
are  the  three  main  choices  over  which  to  decide. 
Let  us  consider  first  the  two,  Gymnastics  and 
Sport. 

Be  it  granted  that  there  are  certain  differences 
between  the  two.  In  sport  only  one  can  be  the 
victor,  in  Gymnastic  Competition  there  can  be 
more,  yes,  many.  We  will  admit  that  gymnastic 
competition  is  probably  more  social,  whereas  the 
system  of  elimination  in  sport  promotes  the  ut- 
most development  of  personal  values  of  the  indi- 
vidual. On  the  other  hand,  the  great  value  of 
sport  lies  in  this,  that  the  elimination  places  the 
victor  in  his  deserved  and  unquestioned  place 
before  the  public.     The  modest  acceptance  of 

this  position  also  calls  for  personality  values. 

81 
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It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  personality  as  to 
which  kind  of  competition  one  should  choose. 
Every  one  of  these  forms  of  expression,  be  it 
sport  or  gymnastics,  be  they  apparatus  exercises 
or  light  athletics.  Golf,  Swimming,  Tennis,  or 
Mountain  Climbing,  in  the  last  analysis  calls  for 
a  peculiar  type  of  individual.  Not  the  system 
in  itself  is  good ;  it  can  only  be  good  or  not  good 
when  it  is  relative  to  the  person  who  practices  it. 

Therein  lies  the  great  secret,  that  the  indi- 
vidual man  understands  how  to  select  this  or  that 
kind  of  gymnastic  or  sport  activity  that  is  best 
suited  to  his  physical  and  mental  make-up.  In 
connection  with  this,  and  that  is  of  importance, 
the  profession  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
People  who  are,  for  example,  unfortunate  indus- 
trial automats,  whose  task  is  one  of  fatiguing 
monotony,  must  select  gymnastic  or  sport  activi- 
ties which  occupy  all  their  senses,  bring  all  their 
nerves  into  play,  such  activities  as  football  or 
apparatus  gymnastics.  Men  who  carry  great  re- 
sponsibility, on  the  other  hand,  should  select 
such  forms,  which  because  of  their  manifold 
changes  in  activity  furnish  soothing  adjustments 
for  the  nerves.  We  have  in  mind  here  Golf,  for 
example. 

When  understood  in  this  sense  there  are  really 
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no  great  contrasts  between  Gymnastics  and  Sport. 

This  consideration  also  solves  the  question  of 
the  third  system.  Yomig  people  are  also  to  de- 
termine whether  they  shall  devote  themselves  to 
Rhythmics  for  expression  of  the  body-soul. 
Rhythmics  is  in  the  sense  "that  they  liberate  the 
soul,  which,  through  physical  demands  of  sex 
is  in  a  state  of  unsolved  demands."  "Through 
conscious  searching  for  harmony  between  body- 
soul  and  the  erotic"  *  the  release  is  to  be  found 
by  systematic  nurture  of  the  body-soul. 

Whether  Rhythmics  may  in  this  sense  help 
mankind,  is  a  question  which  to  answer  involves 
the  attitude  of  the  individual,  toward  these,  the 
deepest  problems  of  life.  There  may  be  people 
who  thus  seek  and  find  the  solution.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  goal  of  rhythmic  or  gym- 
nastic expression.  Expression  gymnastics  intend 
to  reproduce  the  experiences  of  the  soul  in  form 
of  movement,  and  vice  versa,  strengthen  the  soul 
through  bodily  movements. 

There  undoubtedly  are  people  who  through 
such  practice  are  able  to  free  themselves  from 
this  tension  of  body  or  mind,  who  are  able  to 
enhance  this  power  of  expressing  their  soulful 
experiences.  Who  has  the  right  to  deny  these 
♦Giese:  "Korper-seele."    Delphin-Verlag,  Miinchen,  1927, 
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people  their  world  of  experiences.  Only  then 
are  we  entitled  to  criticize  when  the  claim  is 
made  that  that  is  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  bodily 
culture. 

Not  every  human  is  visionary  or  creative, 
hence  is  neither  painter,  sculptor,  nor  architect. 
Just  so  is  it  not  given  to  every  man  to  express  his 
inner  feelings  rhythmically.  The  creative  form 
of  the  soul  differs  from  man  to  man ;  do  we  even 
know  whether  what  two  people  experience  at  the 
same  instant  results  in  both  in  the  same  soul  ex- 
perience? 

In  spite  of  this  matter-of-fact  position  may  one 
more  remark  be  permitted.  It  would  be  a  pity 
if  in  our  people  the  conception  should  gain 
ground,  that  the  described  form  of  experience  of 
the  body-soul  is  the  final  form  of  soul  expression. 
Indications  for  such  concepts  are  already  visible. 

That  would  be  a  tragedy;  for  then  a  people 
loses  that,  which  we  know  as  soulful,  mystic  ex- 
perience and  living,  that,  what  for  example  the 
German  people  call  '''Das  Deutsche  Gemiit," 
which  glories  in  its  greatest  creations  of  Music, 
Poetry,  and  the  Religious-Mystic  experiences  of 
its  people. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  final  and  deepest 
form  of  experiences  that  spring  from  the  depth 
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of  soul  must  not  be  brushed  aside  by  forms  of 
mere  physical  soul-expression. 

Outlook 

With  these  offerings  we  might  close  our  con- 
sideration, but  may  one  more  hint  be  permitted? 
We  have  daringly  made  the  attempt  to  align 
Physical  Education  with  the  life  of  man,  with  its 
aims  and  its  desires.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
tried  to  lay  down  such  connections  as  would  re- 
sult in  the  course  of  the  development  periods  of 
man.  These  hints  have  perhaps  brought  the 
conviction  that  Physical  Education  conceived  in 
its  innermost  sense  or  meaning  must  not  rest 
merely  on  the  performance  of  acrobatic,  or  ath- 
letic or  dance  feats  of  the  moment.  Biologically 
conceived.  Physical  Education  goes  deeper,  com- 
prises and  grips  the  whole  of  man;  for  it  leads 
necessarily  to  a  general  hygienic  mode  of  living. 
Such  Physical  Education  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing State  and  Race.  We  can  leave  the  question, 
whether  or  not  physical  education  affects  the 
genetic,  that  is,  inherited  tendencies,  entirely 
aside.  No  man,  particularly  not  the  man  who  is 
supporter  and  provider  of  his  family,  is  an  inde- 
pendent single  member  of  society  and  respon- 
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sible  only  to  himself.  Aside  from  those  condi- 
tions, which  to  influence  lies  beyond  our  power, 
the  mode  of  living  is  a  deciding  factor  in  achieve- 
ment ability  and  in  duration  of  life.  With  the 
family  provider  these  factors  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  shaping  of  the  social  life. 

From  this  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  a  wider 
social  circle  in  life  society,  particularly  the  State, 
must  be  interested  in  the  whole  question,  for  it 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  whether  the  family 
provider  can  eff'ectively  fill  his  place  in  this 
circle  either  for  a  shorter  or  longer  span  of  time ; 
or  whether  the  State,  or  charity  be  the  support  of 
growing  children.  In  the  last  analysis  it  means 
that  the  social  position  of  the  family  demands 
the  best  sort  of  physical  and  mental  development 
possibilities,  for,  besides  the  genetic  tendencies, 
the  environmental  influences  are  the  ones  that 
determine  the  phaenotypical  development,  that 
is,  the  physical  and  mental  shaping.  These  en- 
vironmental influences  again  depend  in  the  main 
on  the  social  condition  and  position  of  the  fam- 
ily. Biologically  conceived.  Physical  Education 
aims  at  the  whole.  It  is  a  matter  of  an  entire 
people  and  the  State.  We  have  shown  that  no 
system  in  itself  is  good,  it  is  only  so  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  person  who  prac- 
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tices  it.  There  is  still  another  reason:  The  man 
of  to-day,  to-morrow  and  the  day  after  is  not  the 
same  being.  Our  body-soul  also  changes  in  the 
run  of  time.  What  to-day  is  need  and  inner  urge 
may  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  be  unsuited  to 
us.  Other  conditions,  other  needs,  have  touched 
us  closer.  Woe  unto  man  in  whom  this  does  not 
hold  good!  Only  this  change  enriches  our  lives. 
This  change  alone  promotes  in  us  the  final  possi- 
bilities, keeps  body,  senses  and  soul  awake.  For 
this  reason  this  change  is  a  determining  develop- 
ment power  for  every  human  being.  Without  it 
the  floodlike  rhythm  of  life  gradually  ceases. 
Life  sinks  into  the  lowest  strata  of  vegetation  and 
professional  automatism.  This  lowered  existence 
is  man's  worst  enemy.  Just  as  every  cell  can 
thrive  only  because  of  the  constant  change  of 
matter,  that  is,  metabolism,  so  also  the  body,  and 
also  the  mind  and  soul.  They  must  be  kept 
awake,  for  idleness  is  life's  greatest  enemy.  Fit- 
tingly Ovid  warns  his  fellow  man: 

"See  how  idleness  the  lazy  body  destroys, 
How  water  in  the  lake  without  movement  spoils." 

But  how,  when  one's  profession  threatens  to 
stifle  even  this  rhythm  of  life?  It  is  here  where 
physical  activities  may  come  to  the  rescue  and 
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save  man  from  a  living  death;  these  activities 
above  all  offer  the  greatest  possibility  for  the 
most  varied  adjustments  and  adaptation  to  every 
physical  and  mental  level,  from  the  level  of  keen- 
est competition  to  the  manly  and  powerful  ex- 
periences of  strenuous  mountain  climbing,  and 
in  contrast  to  this  again  the  experiences  of  peace- 
ful wandering  through  field  and  wood.  These 
activities  with  their  varied  reaction  and  finest  of 
gradation  are  in  a  position  to  enable  man  in  spite 
of  his  advanced  years,  to  rejoice  even  over 
changes,  remain  sensitive  to  experiences,  and 
thus  retain  a  youthful  body,  mind  and  soul.  Man 
needs  but  to  understand  how  to  utilize  the  possi- 
bilities at  hand,  and  fit  them  to  his  specific  needs. 
When  the  senses  and  mentality  remain  experi- 
ence receptive,  then  man  in  spite  of  increase  in 
years  is  young,  then  he  remains  an  active,  happy 
optimist  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

May    such    happiness    on    life's   journey   be 
granted  to  each  individual  among  our  people. 


THE    END 


